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INTRODUCTION. 


EN, who live in a ſtate of nature, 


N 


for ſixty or ſeventy years. That, of the 
inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, fo 


commonly enjoy uninterrupted health 


few, in proportion to their numbers, ar- 
rive at ſuch an age, is matter of juſt con- 
cern. It ſeems the more ſurpriſing, as 
the ſituation of thoſe cities appears, for the 
moſt part, naturally favourable to health; 
as the climate is upon the whole tempe- 
rate, the proviſions wholeſome, and the 
quality of the water and other drinks in 
general excellent; nor have they, for more 
than a century paſt, been viſited by fa- 
mine, peſtilence, or the ſword. 

It is apparent from the bills of mortality, 


that, next to the great waſte among chil- 


dren 
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dren in their infant ſtate, Fevers of the 
Putrid and Inflammatory ſort, or a Mix- 
ture of both, contribute moſt largely to 
this dreadful havock. | 

They aſſume a variety of forms; inva- 
ding ſecretly and ſlowly at one time, 
unexpectedly and violently at another ; 
now going off gradually, then deſtroying 


quickly. No diſeaſe is ſo common to all 


ages, and both ſexes; none ſeizes the 


healthy ſo often; none is owing to fo 
many different and contrary cauſes; none 
expoſes ſo frequently to the moſt fatal 
events; none aitects all parts of the body 
more grievouſly, or overſets the intellectual 
powers ſo completely; and what deſerves 
particular notice, the fame remedies are, 
according to the ſtate of the fick and the 
periods of the diſeaſe, ſalutary at one time, 
which at another prove deadly. Such 
too is the difference between one ſort of 
fever and another, that treating them as 
if 

See Wiggan's Preface to Dr. Friend's Works. 
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if they were the ſame, coſts the patient 
his life. For example, in the Malignant 
Sore-throat, or in a Petechial Fever, bleed- 
ing carried to a certain extent kills; when 
in an Inflammatory Sore-taroat, or Pleuritic 
or Phrenitic fever, it cures. In like man- 
ner, while in a Putrid caſe a well-choſen 
purging medicine, by diſcharging the bile 
or fomes morbi downwards, ſuſpends the 
diſeaſe, till there is time obtained for its 
cure; the ſame medicine, exhibited in a 
true Peripneumony, checks the expeRora- 
tion, or perhaps deſtroys. It is evident 
then, that ſome latent cauſes, not ſuffi- 
_ ciently explored, operate in producing ſuch 
a fatality, and that this is likely to continue 
till they are ſo thoroughly underſtood as 
to enable us to attack them with ſucceſs, 
upon the ground of common ſenſe and 
ſound philoſophy. 

Having for many years obſerved with 
regret the deſtructive effects of theſe diſ- 
eaſes in this metropolis, I have been led 


to 
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to conſider their Cauſes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, with an attention which pro- 
duced the following Inquiry, on which 
J entered chiefly for my own information 
and ſatisfaction. I have ſince been inclined 
to believe, that making it public might 
be of uſe to the young and unexperienced 
among the ſtudents of medicine, thoſe 
eſpecially who intend to practiſe in Lon- 
don, and thoſe who are preparing to take 
the charge of the ſick in our Fleets and 
Armies. At the fame time I am not with- 
out a hope that its utility may extend yet 
further, having endeavoured to addreſs it to 
the underſtanding of mankind at large. 

The difficulty of the ſubject will, I doubt 
not, ſecure the candour of my readers, as 


its importance cannot fail to engage their 


attention. 


Warwick-Str:-', Weſtminſter, 
Jan, 27, 773. 
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| HE. writers of the Monthly Review for 

January laſt have remarked, that, © after an 
« attentive peruſal of the following Work, they 
« are at a loſs to determine on what account it is 
© called a New Inquiry, as they find 1t to con- 
« tain more of the parade of ſcience than any new 
c matter of information with reſpect to the Na- 
« ture or the Cure of Fevers.” 

Were this really the caſe, the Author muſt have 
acted very weakly, to ſay no worſe, in oſtenta- 
tiouſly attempting to obtrude upon the Public a 
performance that could only derogate from his 
own character, while it contributed nothing to 
the benefit of mankind. But, that it is not the 
caſe, he muſt continue to think, till thoſe Gen- 
tiemen have proved their charge, by producing from 
other authors ſuch paſſages as ball be found equivalent 
to what he conceives to be New matter of Information, 
with reſpect? either to the Nature or the cure of Fevers, 
And this he takes the liberty to range under the 
following heads. IP 

J. Of the appearances of the Blood in the Inflam- 


matory Fever he has given ſuch a deſcription, as 
will 
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will at once, in moſt caſes, aſcertain the nature 


of the fever, the quantity of inflammation, and 


the ſtrength of the patient; and furniſh, on the 
whole, the ſureſt rule for determining to what 
extent the bleedings are to be repeatcd for its 
cure. 

II. Of the appearances of the Tongue in the 
Putrid Fever he has offered ſuch an account, as 
may enable the phyſician to judge wich more accu- 
racy, than by any other ſymptom, concerning the 
quantity of putrefaction, the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe, and its entire removal (we will not ſay its 
criſis) as well as concerning the courie neceſſary 
for its cure by antiſeptic medicines and diet, and 
the extent to which both mult be carried; points 
which had not been ſufficiently explained before 
in this country, 

III. He has ſhewn, that all the varieties of the 
Putrid Fever, by whatever name they are called, 
excepting a very few of the malignant kind, or 
the plague itſelf, do probably partake of the ſame 
common nature, and may be inſtantly corrected 
into a much ſafer ſtate, and afterward< gradually 
expelled from the habit, by a proceſs more or leis 
antiſeptic, and more or leſs evacuating, but in 
general of greater efficacy than any that had been 
pn: taught, or generally practiſed. 

IV. He has evinced, that the ſymptom of Putrid 
Fevers which is always moſt alarming, and often 


fatal, 
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fatal, namely, Watchfulneſs, or yet Delirium, 
may be frequently obviated by a very ſimple pro- 
ceſs here deſcribed, and hitherto not even ſuggeſted 
for that purpoſe. 

V. He has preſcribed a PREVTINTIVE PowypxR, 
which will, in numberleis inſtances, prevent the 
Putrid Fever when juſt impending ; and ſpecified 
the marks to know when it ſhould be given. 

VI. He has recommended a better regimen, in 
the Hectic Fever, than 1s practiſed in London, 
except by a very few phyſicians ; and has added a 
preſcription for a medicine, in the Hectic of In- 
fants, when marked by a ſwelled belly, that will 
be found effectual to a degree never known in 
England. 

VII. He has pointed out a more accurate and 
efficacious regimen for the Putrid Sore- throat than 
has been offered to the public by thoſe who have 
given the beſt deſcription of that diſeaſe. 

He may venture to ſubjoin, that by putting 
together, in a ſcientific manner, the lights left us on 
the ſubject of Fevers by the ancient phyſicians, and 
the moſt reſpectable of the moderns, he has endea- 
oured to convince young and ingenuous inquirers 
after medical! knowledge, more ſtrongly than has 


been yet done, of the difference between the 
enlightened experience of ages, and thoſe unſup- 
ported opinions which the ſtudents of phyſic are 
daily imbibing at our ſeveral ſchools in the dif- 
ferent parts of this iſſand; where, to adopt the lan- 


guage 
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guage of a maſterly writer, © They are taught to 
ce lead Nature captive, and to make her act con- 
ce formable to their preconceived notions, however 
© crude and chimerical, impoſing laws on the 
animal ceconomy which have no realty, and 
« eftabliſhiag, with great praiſe and induſtry, 
« ſources of action which exiſt no where but in 
© their own imaginations.“ 3 

Thus has the Author of this little Work made 
his diſpaſſionate Appeal to the Public, whote im- 
partial judgment will finally decide between him 
and the Monthly Reviewers. II, after a particular 
and candid examination of the only evidence that 


can weigh on the pretent queſtion, viz. what has 


been ſaid by other «eriters on the above articl?s, it ſhall 
appear that the allegation brought againſt him is 
well founded, it will then remain for him to plead, 
as he can with the greateſt truth, that he is no pla- 
giary, having acknowledged all that he remem- 
bers to have borrowed ; that, ſo far as his reading 
has extended, thoſe articles ſeemed to him to ccn- 
tain New matter of information in the ſenſe in 
which he has ſtated them; and that in writing 
theſe ſheers he was not ſtudious of the parade of 
ſcience, but ſincerely ambitious of adding his mire 
to the advancement and utility of a profeſſion ſo 
nearly connected with the moſt important intereſts 
of humanity. 


Auguſt 6, 1774. 
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SECTION % 


HISTORY OF FE WaERS: 


F there were any records of Fevers, or of their 
1 treatment, before the days of Hippocrates, 
they have not been tranſmitted to us. Though 
Babylon, the capital of Aſſyria, was renowned as 
the moſt ancient ſeat of wiſdom, it was yet with- 
out phyſicians. The ſame hiſtorian,“ who men- 
tions this fact, informs us, that Ægypt had phyſi- 
cians for every diſeaſe, but ſays nothing of their 
writings; and it is probable that nothing of im- 
portance in this way was produced before the Hip- 
pocratic æra. | 
It was obſerved by Pœtus, a correſpondent of 
Artaxerxes, that Hippocrates poſſeſſed, unlike all 
former phyſicians, a knowledge of the moſt exten- 
five kind, comprehending at one view all the 
branches of phyſic. Before he was thirty-four 
years of age, he wrote his Epidemics; when it is 


probable he only watched the progreſs of diſeaſes, 
OF 


* Herodotus, 
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or at leaſt but ſeldom practiſed venæſection for 
their cure; ſince we find ſo many of his cales 
ending in hemorrhages, &c. Nor is it leſs pro- 
bable, that, depending on diet chiefly, he then 
uſed but few medicines: he would elſe have men- 
tioned what they were; for in his firſt and third 
Epidemics we find him noting accurately the 
minuteſt circumſtances, the ſucceſſion of the 
ſymptoms, and Nature's manner of relieving her- 
ſelf in the diſeaſes going off at ſtated periods by. 
hemorrhages, diarrhœas, thick water, critical 
{weats, abſceſſes, &c. There we likewiſe find ob- 
{ervations on the air, ſeaſons, winds, fituation, 
waters, diet, age, and ſex, recorded with a hiſtori- 
cal preciſion hitherto unequalled. And in his 
fourth Epidemic he deſcribes a conſtitution of the 


air producing diſeaſes attended with juch ſymptoms 


as nonpluſſed this accurate obſerver himſelf, and 
obliged him to have recourle to his O vi. 
Of thoſe diſeaſes ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 


eruptions of the Tu kind, from which we leara 


that they were of a putrid fort: and hence the 
origin of the terms Septic and Antiſepuc, ſo 
much more talked of than underſtood at pre- 
ſent, Perhaps this great man had an eye to the 
ſymptoms of that peſtilence which happened at 
Athens, while he was at Thrace, in the ſecond 
year of the Peloponneſian war, anno mundi 3 574, 
425 before Chriſt, and about the thirtieth year of 
Hippocrates; and of which it is particularly re- 
lated 
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tated by the hiſtorian Thucydides,* © that during 
& jts progreſs ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency ſeized 
& the ſick, as to put an end to all attempts for 
ce their recovery.” | 

Another proof this, that medicine had before 
that period not received lights of any conſequence; 
ſince ſo learned and inquiſitive a people as the 
Athenians would probably have been otherwiſe 
poſſeſſed of them, and in the courſe of ſuch a ca- 
lamity applied them. In favour of the Hippocra- 
tic method of ſtudying diſeaſes, it may be juſtly 
conſidered as no ſlight preſumption, that we find 
thoſe Athenians a few years after rewarding, with 
ſingular honours, that illuſtrious perſon, for pre- 
venting, as they believed, the return of the plague, 
or obviating the evils to be apprehended from a 
malignant ſtate of the air. 

Among the particulars which ſtrike us in his 
books of Epidemics, it 1s not the leaſt remarkable, 
that heat was the conſtant attendant of a fever; 
and hence, probably, the technical term, IIe 
tas. 

In the firſc and third EFpidemics we meet with 
the names of Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, Phrenitis, 
&c, mach were ſeverally applied as the fide, 
dungs, Or brain, became the ſeat of the diſeaſe. 
Again, we fee. a number of patients recovering by 
hæmorrhages, expectoration, fluxes, thick water, 
abſceſſes, which were ſo many exertions of Nature 

B 3 for 
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for her own relief. From ſuch obſervations, aided 
by long experience, he probably compoſed his 


other works; and from them again his Progno- 
ſtics, Aphoriſins, and other divine pieces. 


We are alſo informed of fevers, whoſe whole 
duration being only one acceſſion, gave them the 
name of Continual Fevers. They did not affect 
any particular part, and laſted longer or ſhorter 
according to their genus. Among the moſt ſimple 
of theſe was the Ephemera, or Diary Fever, which 
ran its courſe in twenty-four hours; and hence it 
took 1ts name. 

When the fever was protracted by any cauſe, ſo 
as not to run its courſe in that time, and was not 
attended with any appearances of malignity in the 
w_ ſweat, or excrement ; it was reckoned very 
manageable, and called ſimply Synochus, or 


3 tinned Fever, and went off in three or four 


days. It is deſcribed in the Prognoſtics of 
Hippocrates. : 

When the continued fever was ſometimes 
ſtronger, and did ſometimes abate, but never 
entirely diſappeared, it was termed a Continual 
Remitcent, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſpecies laſt 
mentioned. 

zut when the juices of the body differed much 
from their natural ſtate, the fever was deemed of 
2 bad tort, in proportion to their degree of dege- 
neracy, and was called Continual Putrid. 


* 


The 
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The next kind of fevers were Intermittents, 
which went through their courſe by repeated 
acceſſions, with a freedom from fever in the inter- 
vals, and returned at ſtated periods. Of theſe they 
obſerved various ſorts, which, according to their 
time of return, were denominated Quotidians, 
Tertians, Quartans, or a combination of- them. 
When the intermittent fever doubled, it often put 
on the appearance of a continual one, was ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by a maſter in the 
profeſſion, and was chiefly known by the ſtated 
hours of its return, by its coming at the ſeaſons of 
intermittents, and by finally ranking itſelf in that 
claſs. Such Hippocrates has ſpecified, in his 
Coacæ Prænotiones, as ending in quartans : and 
ſuch have been ſince marked by Dr. Sydenham, 
as appearing early in the autumn, and being really 
intermittents ; though alſo, as he confeſſes, fre- 
quently taken for continual ones, 

Fevers were early called Epidemic, as invading 
a whole people who inhabited the ſame country, 
lived on the ſame diet, and drank of the ſame 
water: they were called Endemic, when peculiar 
to one place; and they took the name of Sporadic, 
when they only attacked particular conſtitutions. 

Again, Acute fevers were divided into different 


K : } ate 1 
ſorts, according to the part affected. Thus an 
5 _ EP — A * . - * 1 -. . * 21 
inflam mation, if affecting the brain, was ſtiled 


I * 8 ee . Hig EYE : 0 1 fl. ® {cl =_ 4V 1 1 
Phrenitis; if affecting the intercoſtal muſcles and 
KO 
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the pleura, Pleuritis; or, if ſeizing the lungs 
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themſelves, Peripneumonia : and of each kind the 
progreſs and iſſue were marked with peculiar 
preciſion. 

But as ſome fevers were attended with ſymptoms, 
of which the old phyſicians could not trace the 


cauſe, and where they could not judge of the part 
affected; as thoſe fevers continued beyond the uſual 


periods, or were not accompanied with the uſual 
appearances, within their uſual periods, of ſweats, 
looſeneſles, thick water, nor with any criſis in the 


water; calling ſuch exe: ſo there was nothing 


left but to refer them to the Ou v, and charac- 
terize them by their idea of the worlt ſymptoms, or 
by a name which marked their peculiar type, 2s 
Typhodes, Hemitritea, and others in that ſcilc. 
But in proceſs of time, that is, in the days o 
Alexander Trallian, who lived ſoon after Julian 
the emperor, and who, like the induitrious bee, 
travelled every where to collect every poſſible 
information, concerning medicines or diet, that 
could be of uſe to the fick, phyſicians began to 
reaſon with intelligence on the caufes of fevers ; 


* 


L 


and from thence to diſtinguiſh chem into the gene- 
ral names of Putrid and Inflammatory. Men,“ 
he obſerves, (lib. x11. c. 2.) © are divided in their 
*« opinions about the cautes of fevers; ſome al- 
« ſerting that they are all produced by bil; 
&« others, by phlegm: nor are there wanting thole 
& who deny, that any ever ariſe from the putre- 
« faction of ſuch matter in the vii, though it 


ah 
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« js there inflamed; but affirm, that the putrid 
« materials exiſt only in the belly; remarking, in 
« proof of their aſſertion, that a vomit, or a gly- 
« ſter, has often carried off a fever; which he re- 
gards as a circumſtance of much weight on their 
ſide of the queſtion. In the ſame book we find 
theſe two remarkable paſſages. 

« Though the ancients were ſhy of purging in 
« feyers, I have purged in an acute one; but it is 
« a practice that requires great knowledge, 
« attention, and boldneſs. 

«© When you diſcover that fevers ariſe from the 
« blood, take away blood in the beginning; but 
in fevers from bile, purge rather: to the ex- 
« cretion of which bile if there ſeems to be any 
« tendency, you may conclude the fever will not 
« be violent.” See his 12th book. 

Finally, the Greek writers diſtinguiſhed fevers 
into Acute and Slow. By the firſt they meant thoſe 
which more directly endanger life, ending in a 
certain number of days; and which are acute in 4 
greater or leſs degree, as they kill in one day, 
which happens very rarely; in three days; or in 
ſeven, fourteen, twenty-one, or more. By Slow 
fevers they underitood ſuch as exceeded a certain 
period ; and them again they divided into thoſe 
which might be fatal, as Hectic, Cachectic; and 
choſe that might be ſafe, as Quartans. 

Thus it appears, that while the ancient writers 
paid a very earneſt attention to all che appearances 
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of diſeaſes, and claſſed them out to a great num- 
ber, they were not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
nature or cauſes of them. 

Some of the phyſicians of the latter centuries, 
enlightened by philoſophy or chymiſtry, and 
maſters of the healing art, as laid down by the 
Greek phyſicians, have done much towards the 
improvement of medical knowledge; I mean 
particularly Ballonius, Duretus, IIcurnius, For- 
reſtus, Lommius, Riverius, Sydenham; and in 
this century, F. Hoffman, Boerhaave, and his 
ſchool (Haller, De Haen, and Van Swicten) Tiſſot, 
Huxham, and others: but to their ideas and 
experience too little attention is paid in this 
country, where ſome of our firſt phyſicians are 
devoted to the ſpecious iyſtems of Sauvages, and his 
abettors, by whoſe technical terms, and numberleſs 
Greek etymologies, they have divided and 
ſubdivided them in ſuch a manner, as not only to 
perplex the minds of many ingenious enquirers, 
but actully to frighten them from the ſtudy of the 
profeſſion. For this reaſon, among many others, 
I with to propoſe a ſhorter and ſimpler view of the 
matter; and preſume to lay down the following 
maxims. | 

That all fevers may be comprehended under 
three claſſes, Putrid, Inflammatory, or a mixture 
of both: 


That each may at frit ſight be ſufpected, or 


almoſt certainly known, by the ſymptoms peculiar 
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That in the putrid, an antiſeptic courſe may be 
immediately adopted with a degree of ſecurity 
{ſcarcely known hitherto, and hardly to be credited, 
as it renders their iſſue happy, not much leſs cer- 
tainly than that of inflammatory fevers, which are 
alrcady known to be generally ſafe, if the antiphlo- 
giſtic method, winch conſiils of bleeding, together 
with a proper diluting and attznuating regimen, 
be begun in time, and purſued to its juſt extent. 

In fevers of the mixed fort the cure conſiſts of 
bleeding in the beginning, together with proper 
correctives of the humours, and atterwards purging 
them off. 


Let us now enquire into the Eſſential Character, 
the Cauies and Symptoms of Putrid and Inflam- 
matory Fevers; and allo into the Treatment adapt- 
ed to each, referring the mixed fort to ſome other 
opportunity: for, if the cauſes are not explored, 
and the ſymptoms which diftinguiſh the Putrid 
from the Inflammatory are not marked, the cure 
of the one applied to the other will be fatal; as, 
on the contrary, if both are treated „ to 
their nature on their true principles, a few plain 
rules will place the Putrid nearly as much wichin 
the reach of art as the Inflammatory. 


12 ] _ I 
ri s N IL 
ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF FEVERS: 


T has been long a queſtion, What conſtitutes 

the eſſence of a fever: ITP EAABE is the ſtile 
of Hippocrates, as if he believed Heat to be its 
proper character. Galen and his followers, both 
Greeks and Arabians, thought that an unnatural 
heat, ſpread over the whole body, or over many 
parts of it, at leaſt over its nobleſt parts, was the 
peculiar characteriſtic of this diſeaſe : that though 
the outward parts were not remarkably hot, either 
to the phyſician's touch, or to the fecling of the 
patient, they were always ſenſible of an inward 
burning. Though this is true of the worlt ſort of 
tevers, yet perſons afflicted with agues feel great 
cold in the beginning of the fit, both outwardly 
and inwardly, ſo that there may be a fever without 
any unnatural heat; conſequently the eſſence of a 
fever is not heat. The Arabian phyſicians ſuppoſed 
the Interruptions of the Functions of Life to be the 
eſſential character of the diſcaſe under conſideration: 
but this likewiſe can only be applied to ſome ſpecies 
of fevers, and not to fevers in general, The 
phyſicians of the preſent century have, after many 
diſputes, reduced the general idea of fevers to this 
ſimple mark, Quickneſs of Pulſe: for, ſay they, it is 
the only ſymptom: that holds univerſally true, as the 
other 
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other phenomena do not, like it, exiſt at the 
different ſtages of a fever, or only conſtitute the 
ſpecies, and not the general eſſence of fevers. But 
to this it may be objected, that in many ſtates of 
the putrid fever the pulſe is under fixty, which 1s 
certainly below the ſtandard of a healthy pulſe in 
either ſex. It is to be regretted by the way, that 
this circumſtance ſhould be ſo often conſidered as 
a bad ſymptom, ſince we have ſo frequently found 
it the ſureſt mark of a tendency to recovery, and 
a moſt favourable circumſtance, where, being 
rightly underſtood, it is not changed by ſtimulating 
drugs, called Cordial Medicines, bliſters, and other 
ſuppoſed cardiacs. 

There are ſome conſtitutions where, though a 
cold and hot fit have preceded, the fever does not 
raiſe the pulſe to the feveriſh ſtandard, I have 
under my care at this time a young gentleman i 
of a fever, with a very foul tongue, very ſizy 
blood, and pain in the hepatic region upon motion 
or deep breathing; it is the eleventh day of the 
fever: the blood drawn away the fourth time, on 
the ninth was very ſizy; but the pulſe never has 
been up at ſeventy-two: he recovered on the 
fourteenth, | 

It may likewiſe be objected, that exerciſe, the 
heat of the air or bed-chamber, the age and ſex, as 
well as the emotions of the mind, affect the pulſe: 
but all theſe are properly applied to the ſpecies, and 
nat to the genus of fevers. The alteration of the 

pulſe, 
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pulſe, with a painful and unuſual laſſitude of the 
whole body, and a ſudden weakneſs in arbitrary 
motion, 1s pronounced by Bianchi, the Pathogno- 
monic ſign of a fever.“ 

For my own part, I believe with F. Hoffman, 
that any ſuch Impediment to the freer Circulation 
of the Blood, as deitroys its æquilibrium, is the 
eſſential character of a fever, 


rn N III. 


GEN CAUSES OF FEVERS. 


N the earlier periods of phyſical enquiries we 
diſcover among phyſicians the greateſt marks of 
attention to whatever could be ſuppoſed to have a 
ſhare in producing fevers. They looked for their 
cauſes in the Air and its different temperaments 
of heat and cold, in the Seaſons, Climate, Situation, 
and every circumitance or accident that could 
at all affect the quality of the fever. This they 
did with a ſagacity and acumen that would have 
done honour to the moſt enlightened of modern 
times, in which the principles and properties of 
bodies, together with the action of the different 
elements, are certainly better underitood ; but in 
which, I am ſorry to lay, they are not regarded as 
they deſerve, either by the fick, or by their 

phyſicians, 
The 


* Jiftoria Hepatis, p. 547. 
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The Quantity or Quality of the Blood, of the 
Bile, of Foods, of Drinks, of Obſtructed Perſpi- 
ration, and too Thin Cloathing, will likewiſe be 
found materral cauſes of fevers. 


AIR. 


Air is the chief inſtrument of health and 
principle of life, without which no animal can 
ſubſiſt. Nature accordingly makes uſe of all 
poſſible ways to preſerve it in a wholeſome ſtate; 
for it is thinned and purified by heat, ſtirred and 
kept in continual motion by the winds, by which 
too the airs of different countries are e combined 
and mixed together. 

Lightening and thunder purge the corrupted, 
and conſume the redundant and noxious particles. 
Plagues have been preceded by great calms. In 
hot countries thunder-ſtorms benefit the air 
extremely. 

Although the air is by ſuch means often preſerved 
in a wholefome ſtate, yet particular countries, 
ſituations, and ſeaſons, often alter its qualities ſo as 
to render it more or leſs unfavourable to our bodies; 
its dryneſs producing one let of diſeaſes, its moiſ- 
ture another, its heat or its cold another, and ſo of 
the reſt. | 

No animal can exiſt long in the ſame individual 
quantity of air. A linnet is made fick in three 
nours with living in half a gallon of air. 
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Dr. Hales could not live half a minute without 
uneaſineſs in ſeventy-four cubical inches of air, and 
not one minute in the ſame quantity without danger 
of ſuffocation. 

As a gallon of air is ſpoiled by the ſteams of 
a man's breath in one minute, conſequently a 
hogſhead of air would not ſupply a human creature 
an hour; nor indeed can he live 1n 1t one third of 
that time. From which initances 1t appears, that 
air is quickly ſpoiled by the fumes of the lungs : 
but as the lungs are the chief inftrument of 
ſanguification, churning and mixing the blood 
and chyle by their reciprocal expanſion and 
dilatation, they cannot perform their office without 
a continual freſh ſupply of air: weak lungs there- 
fore leave the fanguification imperfect. 

Burning matches of brimſtone ſuddenly deſtroy 
the ſpring of the air; and the ſteams of animals 
and candles render it unfit ror reſpiration. 

If animal bodies are in a decaying ſtate, and the 
air be filled with their ſteams, they ſometimes 
produce peſtilential fevers: the ſteams of ſome 
decayed vegetables have the ſame effect. The 
effluvia of human bodies are likewiſe very hurtful 
to the air. Three thouſand men living within the 
compafs of an acre of ground would make an 
atmoiphere of their own ſteams, ſeventy-one feet 
high, which would ſoon become peſtilential, 
without the winds to diſpel it. The air of priſons 
for this reaſon produces mortal fevers, 


Of 
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Of ladies, and tender people, who paſs a great 
part of their time in cloſe rooms where the air is 
tainted with the ſteams of candles, as well as the 
effluvia of their own bodies, the blood is much 
{polled ; which accounts for the dcbility of their 
nerves, and their being often affected with nervous 
fevers. Aſthmatic people cannot bear the air of 
rooms and cities, where much fewel is burnt; and 
find moſt eaſe in ſuramer, when fires are leſs fre- 
quent. 

I have known fits of afthma come on juſt before 
a thunder-ſtorm. 

Moiſture relaxes all animal, as well as vegetable 
fibres. Such difeaſes therefore as proceed from 
laxity, muſt be the common diſeaſes both of moiſt 
ſeaſons, and of moiſt countries. To the relaxation 
of the fibres by moiſt air are owing many ſymptoms, 
which human bodies feel in moiſt weather. 

Dryneſs of air, by producing oppoſite effects, 
produces oppoſite diſeaſes. 

Cold air braces the fibres, not only by 1ts con- 
denſing quality, but likewiſe by ccugealing that 
moiſture which relaxes. By bracing the fibres more 
ſtrongly, condenſing the fluids, and giving a 
{timulus, it produces that ſtrength and activity, of 
which people are © {cnfible in froſty weather, 

There is a degree of hot wr, which, though not 
ſufficiently ſtrong to dry or deſtroy animal fibres, 
yet lengthens and relaxes them, ſo as to occaſion 
the faintneſs and debility fo often experienced in a 
hot day. E The 
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The air varies in its weight conſiderably at par- 
ticular ſeaſons of the year, and according to parti- 
cular ſituations. How different on the tops of 
mountains and in the bottoms of mines! 

It is known, that miners are forced to imi-— 
tate Nature's way of correcting the air, by ſhafts, 
artificial winds, bellows, and ſetting fire to the 


ſulphureous ſteams. 


In ſalt mines, indeed, great numbers of people 
enjoy perfect health without coming above ground. 

Steams of vinegar reſiſt putrefaction by impreg- 
nating the air with its powers. 

If the height of the mercury varies but one inch, 
it ſhows in the air a difference of one thouſand 
pounds weight, which in ſlender habits mutt affect 
very ſenſibly both the fluids and folids. 

Reſting in cool air after exerciſe produces many 


diſeaſes, 


SE TION lv. 


SEASONS. 


S the ſeaſons differ very widely from one anu- 
ther, ſo we know that they occaſion great 


change in the conſtitutions of men's bodies, and 
in the ſtate of their minds, as they produce very 
different diſeaſes. There was in the time of Hip- 
pocrates a manifeſt circulation of diſcaſes conſe- 
quent on the ſeaſons; and the fame thing has been 

voblerved 
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obſerved to continue in every country, where epi- 
demic diſeaſes have been regiſtered. See Dr. 
Sydenham, Rogers, Richa, Ramazzini,, Wintring= 
ham, Grant, and others. 

To know what diſeaſe each ſeaſon may be 
expected to produce, is the way to oppoſe them 
with ſucceſs. Thus the ſpring gives birth to in- 
flammatory fevers from ſizy blood, which require, 
as it is earlier or lacer, a treatment more or Jeſs 
antiphlogiſtic; and we can prevent or mend them 
by warm cloathing, diluting drinks, bleedings, &c. 
In that ſeaſon, arid in the beginning of ſummer, 
children enjoy the beſt health, ſays Hippocrates; 
The ſummer abates the inflammatory ſymptoms; 
diffolves the blood, and in proportion to its heat 
produces more or fewer putrid fevers, and affects 
the head particularly. 

At this ſeaſon, and towards the autumn, old 
men zre in the beſt health: The autumn is with 
juſtice conſidered as the moſt fickly ſeaſon in this 
climate. Moiſture with heat; and ſudden changes 
from hot to cold, by raiſing much putrid vapour 
affects the elaſticity of the fibres, deſtroys the fire 
and- vivid circulation of the blood, and diffolves 
the humours beyond what a healthy ſtate admits; 
At the very time that the ſurface of the body re- 
quires the freeſt perſpiration, the heat of the air 
makes the proper quantity of cloathing irkſome to 
inconſiderate people; from whence it happens, that 
the moſt putrid effluvia, which ſhould paſs through 
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the pores of the ſkin, are checked, grow cauſtic, 
and mix with the blood, while due care is not 
taken to preſerve the juices from corruption by an 
antiſeptic regimen ; and, when they are corrupted, 
{ufficient regulations are not obſerved for carrying 
off the diſorder, with efficacy or diſpatch, by either 
proper cloathing, detergent medicines, or a ſuitable 
diet. Nor can we help obſerving with regret, that 
the large proviſion which the Supreme Benevolence 
has made againſt the hurtful influences of this 
ſeaſon, is either neglected, or not underſtood : 
the cherry, the raſpberry, the peach, the nectarine, 
the melon, the currant, and the barberry, arc only 
conſidered as articles of luxury; and ſome 
practitioners forbid the very fruits which Nature 
intended as her richeſt cordial and moſt efficacious 
alexipharmac. 

The end of autumn, and beginning of winter, 
chiefly affect people in the middle ſtages of life, 
The winter itſelf finding the blood in a putrid tare 
condenſes our bodies, and at the fame time that it 
makes them elaſtic and active, {1h;et3 them to 
vehement diſeaſes, affecting the ſpirits with atrabi- 
tary complaints, or the organs of reſpiration in an 
eminent degree; an evil, to which tte north winds 
greatly contribute, To ſpeak more at large, fevers 
of the blood appear in the former, and tevers of 
the bile in the latter part of the year. In furomer 
we ſhould eat lefs, and drink more ; in autumn we 


bould avoid fiſh, and every ſpecies of food that 
promotes 
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promotes putrefaction, and live chiefly on fruits 
that will diffolve and carry off the bile; and in 
winter we ſhould relax our blood veſſels by light 
wines, warm drinks, as teas of every ſort, and 
warm cloathing. 


SECS 0 N_ 


CLIMAT ES. 


N this commercial country every one has heard 
of the difference between hot and cold climates, 
of the unwholeſomeneſs of ſome of our Eaft and 
Weſt India ſettlements, of the different effects of 
heat and cold on our bodies; how much the ſame 
ſubſtances tend to a more or leſs putrid ſtate, 
according to the nature of the climate, or the 
ſeaſon of the year. A fiſherman. of Archangel 
{ends his fiſh, caught on the coaſt, to St. Peterſburg, 
at eight hundred miles diſtance, perfectly freſh : 
the Canadian, who kills his game for winter pro- 
viſion at the fetting- in of the froſts, can depend 
upon its freſhneſs till the heat of the returning 
ſpring warns him of its changing to a different 
ſtate: while the inhabitant of Kingſton, in Jamaica, 
or of the Havannah, in the iſland of Cuba, knows 
that what is killed muſt be eaten in thirty hours if 
he wiſhes it to be freſh. 
To have hinted at the influence of climate on 
cur bodies, and on all animal ſubſtances, will be 
C 3 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to ſhow what attention is due from both 
the phyſician and the patient to ward off ther 
pernicious effects. 


S EE T1 ON VI. 
SITUATION. 


HYSICIANS, ancient and modern, have 
ſhown a particular attention to ſituation: they 
conſidered the height and lowneſs of the ground ; 
to what winds it was expoſed; its ſouthern or 
northern aſpect ; whether the foil was ſandy, gra- 
velly, or clayey: they obſerved, that the local 
qualities of the air were moſt permanent in calms, 
and leaſt ſo in winds, as we mentioned above; that 
mines, grottos, ditches, and valleys, retained the 
qualities of the air longeſt. They took notice 
what waters were in the neighbourhood : they 
found that a gravelly ſoil on the banks of a quick- 
running ſtream was in general a very healthy ſitua- 
tion; While a rich and marſhy one, on the ſides of 
ſlow-moving waters, eſpecially in hot climates, 
was the reverſe; and that where the waters ſtag- 
nated, it was yet more ſo, | 
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S ECT ON V 
B L O O D. 

LOOD is ſuppoſed to be made up of red 
B globules and ſerum, and 1s certainly found 
thinner or more denſe in proportion to the weak- 
neſs or ſtrength of the conſtitution. The propor- 
tions of ſerum and craſſamentum vary according 
to the circumſtances of age, ſex, complexion, ex- 
erciſe, &c. 

Dr. Hales reckons it to contain _*. part of 

condenſed, conſolidated, fixed air. 
ts ſpecific gravity is 1.2.42 parts, or thereabouts. 
When blood flows from a vein of a perſon in 
health, it appears a homogeneous fluid, though by 
no means ſuch in reality, whether we conſider the 
variety of foods which ſupply it, or the ſecretions 

from it, as ſaliva, bile, urine, &c. 
if blicod is taken from an artery, it remains 
gelatinous; if from a vein, it ſeparates into cruor 
and ferum, which vary according to the ſize and 
ſhape of the veſſel, the time of ſtanding, &c. 
When received in the uſual method and preſerved, 
the longer it ſtands the more ſerum will ſeparate; 
and till the heat be about eighty degrees, it will do 
ſo ſtill more in proportion to the warmth of the 
place, If it ſtands in nearly its natural heat, no 
concretion takes place: but if expoſed to ſudden 
cold, it concretes into an almoſt entire mals, without 
C 4 ally 
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any ſeparation. If received into a number of ſmall 
veſſels, the ſerum will ſeparate ; but the cruor will 
appear in a greater quantity than if received into 
larger veſſels. If the veſſel be very ſhallow, the 
concretion will be more entire than in a deep one; 


and if received into veſſels almoſt cloſe, it will not 


ſeparare at all; nor does. any ſeparation enſue if 
the veſlel 1s agitated as ſoon as the blood is drawn. 
If the blood is corked up as ſoon as drawn, and fo as 
to exclude the air, it remains of an uniform colour: 
and thus its ſurface appears to be more or leſs 
affected by the air. If blood is taken away an hour 
or tws after a hearty meal, the craſſamentum ſeems 
to Boat in milk, occaſioned by the freſh chyle 
which mixes with the blood at that time. I have 
ſcen patients much alarmed at this appearance, 
irom their ignorance of the cauſe. 

It is but fair to acknowledge, that experiments 
made on the blood, by mixing with it different 
things out of the body, cannot determine abſolutely 
what effects will be produced by the ſame things 
when adminiſtered inwardly, where they mult be ſo 
much altered by blending with the gaſtric, ſalivary, 
and other juices in the inteſtinal canal, beſore they 
paſs into the circulation: but the effects of cantha- 
rides, rhubarb, madder, turpentines, &c. give 
room to believe, that they do enter the blood 
unchanged in many inſtances, and may probably 
be found to do ſo in many more, when time ſhall 


educe truth, 
Phyſicians 
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Phyſicians and anatomiſts differ in their opinion 
about the venal and arterial blood. Dr. Haller 
maintains, that they are in every reſpect the ſame: 
but the beſt anatomiſts of this country contend, 
that the venal blood, which the ancients deſcribed 
as blackiſh, 1s really fo, and acquires the bright 
and florid colour of the arterial blood by the action 
of the lungs and arteries. 

It readily mixes with water, 1s neither an acid 
nor an alcali, and does not ferment with either of 
thoſe ſalts. By ſtanding for ſome time it grows 
putrid ; and this diſpoſition is increaſed by heat. 

It produces, by the chymical proceſs, phlegm, a 
volatile ſpirit, (containing a volatile alcaline ſalt, 
which Dr. Boerhaave calls ſpirit. alcalin. oleof.} 
and a caput mortuum, 
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HE Bile continuing in its natural ſtate, and 
flowing in its proper channel, has a mighty 
influence on the preſervation and welfare of the 
animal frame. Our digeſtion cannot go on ſuc- 
ceſsfully without it. The bowels loſe their peri- 
faltic motion the moment its quality is changed, 
or the neceſſary quantity 1s not furniſhed. If its 
economy is deſtroyed, every thing goes to wreck. 
So great 1s its importance to health, that it 1s 
perhaps even more to be regarded than the pulſe, 
the 


i 
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* the urine, the tongue, or the eyes; and the phy- 
lit {fictan who underſtands its nature, and can either 
fits ſupply it when wanting, or unlock it at pleaſure 


when it has regurgitated into the maſs of the blood, 
or ſallen upon the brain, cannot only manage with 
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dexterity moſt of the diſeaſes of the firſt paſſages, 

| and many chromcal diſeaſes of the worft tendency, 

5 but allo poſſeſſes the ſecret, known to few, of 

Wi rendering the treatment of putrid almoſt as ſimple 
10 and fafe as that of inflammatory fevers. 

wi From the largeneſs of the liver, with which every 

11 animal is furniſhes, and which a great writer {tiles 


the Monarch of the Abdomen, we may collect the 
peguliar importance of the juices fecrered by it to 
the purpoles of life. 

From its diſcharging the cyſtic and hepatic bite 
into the inteſtine ſo ncar the ſtomach, we may infer 


the neceffity of its being mixed with the food; for, 
had it been excrementitious, Nature would not 
have thus mixed it, but would have diſcharged it 


at once nearer to the colon, or rectum. The flower 
motion of the blood in the vena portarum, through 
the liver, promotes a large ſecretion of bile; and 
the ſlower motion of the blood, through all the 


wilgera Which communicate with the vena porta- 


rum, is probably the reaſon why theſe viſcera are 


more liable te obſtructions, infarctions, and 1n- 
fammations, and of courſe frequently beconie the 
feat of chronical and grievous diſcaſes; and hke- 
wile why errors in either the quantity or quality 


Oi 
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of gall breed ſo many complaints. It is calculated 
by Borelli, that one pound of bile is daily ſepa- 
rated from the liver of a man; and it is propoſed 
as a problem, Whether too much gall, and that of 
a healthy conſiſtence, may be generated by a healthy 
body. 

Certain it 1s, that too many bitters may produce 
this effect, and diſpoſe to ſo hot a temperament as 
to bring on vomitings, hæmorrhages, the flux, 
affections of the mind, or a tabes. 

But a defect of bile is the moſt general evil; 
and that defect is productive of cachexy, dropſy, 
the hypochondriacal affection, and other chronical 
diſeaſes. Fat ale, thick air, fat or coarſe foods, 
tend to conſume its quantity. 

It is the opinion of an eminent chymiſt, who 
was alſo a moſt experienced phyſician, that the bile, 
in its mixture and craſis, reſembles very much the 
Juices of bitter plants, eſpecially the centaurium 
minus, whoſe extract differs little from inſpiſſated 
bile;* and it is very remarkable, that ſuch juices, 
mixed with acid, alcaline, or ſpirituous menſtruums, 
produce the very ſame phenomena as bile: the 
reaſon, probably, why extracts and eſſences of bitter 
plants have ſuch wonderful efficacy in ſupplying 
deficiencies of the bile, in reſtoring its loſt quality, 
and thereby affording a divine remedy for prevent- 
ing and for curing diſeaſes. + 

| Yet 


F. Hoffman de Bile medicina & vencno corporis. 
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iff Yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, their uſe, if you 
| Wit * . - . 
1 except extract of gentian, is hardly known in this 
{ih metropolis. 


It is a known fact, that ſtagnating bile putrifies 
more eaſily than blood; and it is equally known, 
mat any thing corrupted or putrid is an enemy to 
the human body, impairs its vigour, diſturbs its 
* tranquillity, and perverts its motions. With 


Me juſtice therefore we trace the origin of putrid fevers, 
"1 in phlegmatic and cachectic people, to corrupted 
70 bile in the ſirſt paſſages; ſo that whatever brings 
jj up by vomiting, or carries down by purging, the 


aregs collected in the ſtomach and inteſtinal canal, 
is of uſe in putrid and malignant Q1irafſes. 

In ſhort, evacuants that act without ſpaſm, and 
that do not hurt the tone of the inteſtines, ſuch as 


Wi bitter pills and neutral ſalts, with other correctors 


10 of bile, given early enough, and in ſufficient 
F | quantity, ſtrike at the very root of putrid fevers, 
5 It is certain, that the blood is by heat diſſolved 
into 2 more bilious and excrementitious ſtate; and 
that this 1s increaſed as the greater ſtrength, agita- 
tion, and heat, ſubſiſt in the body, No ſooner is a 
paſin brought upon the biliary duct, than the blood 


is loaded with bile by regurgitation, and a jaun- 


wh, dice is often.the conſequence. Thickened cyſtic 
10 gall, not being able to pais the common duct, pro- 
4 duces the ſame effect as gall- ſtones, or an inflam- 
m mation in the duct, immediately: and what en- 
| 

| 


5 facs? The ſkin itches, the body is heated, the 
* | ſpirits 
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ſpirits are oppreſſed, fleepineſs comes on, and the 
{tools change all at once to a clayey or white co- 
lour. Of this every one in thoſe caſes may be in- 
formed by his own eves, if he will take the trouble 
to uſe them. I know there are phyſicians, and 
thoſe too of reputation, who laugh at ſuch inſpec- 
tion: but I will venture to aſſert, that he who 
makes it with care can tell when the ſpaſm is gone 
off from the duct, or when it is likely to go off, 
while they cannot. 

The ſtate juſt deſcribed is but the beginning of 
miſchief. Let it proceed a little farther, and the 
liver grows full, and often inflamed ; the ſangui- 
neous veſſels cannot bear ſo active a fluid circulating 
in them; the patient is ſeized with fever, and dies 
of obſtructed bile, or becomes dropſical, when an 
1maginary, inſtead of the real, cauſe is commonly 
given for the cataſtrophe. 

Hoffman obſerved long ago, that nothing tended 
more to vitiate the bile, or render it impure, or 
load it with cauſtic falts, than the uſual perſpiration 
on the ſurface of the body being checked: a cir- 
cumſtance, which may well be numbered among the 
moſt general cauſes of putrid diſeaſes in this country, 
where the natural hardineſs of the people, the vio- 
lence of their exerciſes, and their inattention to their 
n0urs, food, and cloathing, at particular ſcaſons of 
the year in fo unequal 2 climate, ſubject them to 
fevers of ſuch a fort as they would not have other- 
wiſe known in a country where, though the climate 
is unequal, it is yet temperate. 
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When the bile is either deficient, or checked in 
its progreſs to the bowels, © I order,” ſays Baghvi,* 
& a little rhubarb to be chewed immediately before 
« dinner; by which means the chyle is not diſap- 
ce pointed of ſuch a balſam as the bile, the rhubarb 
ce acting inſtead of it, and breaking down and 
« purifying the blood.” 


rei 0 N IX. 
Fo oO D. 


S mankind remain in a ſtate of nature, or are 
farther removed from it, their food is more 
fimple, or more varied. What would have been 
conſidered in this iſland as luxury three centuries 
ago, is now ſcarcely thought ſufficient for our 
meaneſt labourer. While we find our real wants 
eaſily ſupplied, our artificial ones almoſt raiſe a 
famine. How would the Laplander, whole rein- 
deer is all his fortune and all his luxury, or the 
Indian on the Ganges, whoſe rice is all his food and 
all his ragouts, ſtare at our markets, and look on 
them as ſhambles for the lion's den! Nor would 
any of the followers of the Coan ſchool be leſs ſur- 
priſed to find, in the chambers of our ſick, jellies, 
broths, beef teas, Thames flounders, and minced 
veal; or even our panadas made with blades of 
mace, or ſtuffed with erains of pepper. I have 
often {cen ten or twelve intire grains of Black pep- 
per in half a pint of panada. I 


* Bapliy, de Bilis natora, uſu, & morbie, 
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I mean not by theſe hints to condemn univerſally 
our full diet, but only to lay before the public the 
folly of treating a diſeaſe which ariſes from plethora 
with the richeſt food and moſt heating drinks, as I 
am ſorry to ſay is done every day, and allowed by 
thoſe who ought to know better. For inſtance, is 
beef broth, or, if you pleaſe, beef tea, neceſſary for 
2 Patient in a pleuriſy, or inflammatory rheumatiſm; 
where the nature of his diſeaſe and {izineſs of his 
blood require the ſuperfluity to be removed, and 
the remainder diluted ? Ts it neceſſary to mention 
the extreme impropriety of permitting, in putrid 
fevers, ſo many articles of food, which are of ſuch 
a nature as to increaſe the quantity of putrid 
humours? Can a flounder 1n particular, or more 
eſpecially fiſh brought from our coaſts to the Lon- 
don market, and already tainted in a greater or leſs 
degree, be ſalutary food in a putrid fever, where 
the ſweat, breath, urine, &c. are already offenſive 
beyond enduring ? 

If food be taken in too large a quantity, it cauſes 
a fever; for too large a quantity of juices is there- 
by poured into the blood, which cannot be eafily 
broken down as it ought ; fo that what remains in 
this ſtate muſt excite a fever, at leaſt till it is diſ- 
ſolved. The ſtomach being too full is diſtended; 
and, 1n its efforts to contract itſelf, both its orifices 
cloſe: then the food heats, rarifies, irritates, and 
raiſes a ſever, What muſt a body, already labouring 

with 


1 
17 
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with fever, not ſuffer from foods that throw in ſuch 
an addition of feveriſh materials? | 

Foods conſiſt of animal ſubſtances, or the dif- 
ferent parts of vegetables. Animal ſubſtances have 
different effects on our bodies, according to their 
particular properties, or according to the ſtate of 
our bodies, at the time of uſing them. 

We have before obſerved, that the ſtate of the 
arr, as to heat or cold, makes a very great difference 
in the nature of animal ſubſtances: and we have 
likewiſe ſeen, that in climates where the heat of the 
air, by Farenheit's thermometer, is between eighty 
and a hundred degrees, animal ſubſtances grow ſo 
putrid in a few hours, as to be ſcarcely fit for uſe, 
Can ſuch be taken with impunity into our bodies, 
when heated by fever above a hundred degrees, if 
not tempered by antiſeptic ſauces, ſalt, vinegar, &c. ? 
What ſtate muſt they produce in our juices, when 
they themſelves have been fed on animals ? Of this 
kind are fiſh of every fort; all the wild and ſea 
fowl that live on worms or fiſh, ſuch as ſnipes, 
woodcocks, geele, ducks; and at particular feaſons 


of the year even the granivorous birds, as partridges, 


chickens, pigeons, partake of the ſame diet with 
the above named; and all give a more or leſs putrid 
tendency to our juices, in proportion ta the time 
they have been killed, the feaſon of the year, and 
the ſtate of the body into which they are received. 
It is alſo certain, that animals in ihe ſouthern 


part of this iſland contain a greater quantity of fat 


than 
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than in moſt other countries ; by which, as every 
one knows, our bodies are diſpoſed to a greater 
degree of plethora; indeed, ſo great as to put it 
out of the power of our veſſels (where great exerciſe 
cannot be uſed) to comminute it ſufficiently : 
hence the croud of inflammatory fevers ſo common 
in England, and moſt eſpecially in London and 

Weſtminſter, where ſo little aſſiſtance can be given | 
towards a perfect ſanguification, from the want of 
elaſticity, and other requiſites, in an air on which 
above a million of human bodies are daily fed. 
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T can ſcarcely be neceſſary to take notice, that 
no country in Europe contains ſuch a number 
of fat people as Great Britain. I will not ſay what 
ſhare its happy conſtitution and laws, or the in- 
dependence of its inhabitants, have in producing 
this effect; but am well perſuaded, that its ſtrong, 
and often fatal drinks, tend to fill the blood-veſſels 
immoderately. It is probable, that the great want 
of attention to our cloathing, and our little regard 
to hours and ſeaſons, contribute not only to occaſion 
many of our inflammatory fevers, but alſo to pro- 
mote a mixture of infammatory with putrid ones. 
Witneſs the number of bad auturanal diſeaſcs, 
which will not yield to any treatment but ſuch as 
is both antiphlogiſtic and antiſeptic. 
D S E Gy 
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SCRE 1/10 N XI. 


OBSTRUCTED PERSPIRATION. 


E who 1s unacquainted with the nature of 

the Sanctorian Perſpiration, as it is called, 
and knows not how much our health depends on the 
| preſervarion of its juſt balance, is neither qualified 
ak 0. to give directions for preventing diſeaſes, nor to 


6 cure them with ſucceſs. 
„ To regulate and enlarge our ideas on a ſubject of 


10 ſuch importance, Sanctorius, and one or two Eng- 
liſh writers beſides, muſt be peruſed with attention. 

Suppole a perſon in perfect health, living in a 
temperate climate, but not very ſtrong naturally, 
or not braced up by the cold bath, or long journeys 
on horſeback: let him leave off an under waiſtcoar, 
while the weather grows ſuddenly worſe, and the 
wind ſettles in a colder quarter: what will be the 
conſequence? An inflammatory fever, or a bad 
cough, which, with a very little more inattention, 
ends in a phthiſis. Yet, how few phyſicians 
enquire into the cauſe, or are careful to guard the 


Jo 1 , . — | $2 
"fla patient againſt it for the future! Suppoſe two 
U perſons removed to the torrid zone, and landed 


there in perfect health: let one of them immediately 
cloath himſelf in the manner of theſe climates: 
what will happen? A checked perſpiration, and 
perhaps the yellow fever; ſo rapidly is the bile, by 
ſuch inattention, regurgitated into the blood. In 


the 
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the mean time, let our other traveller continue his 
uſual cloathing, or as nearly fo as poſſible: he 
catches a ſlight fever, if indeed any, and ſpeedily 
recovers. Theſe I know to be facts. The old 
French inhabitants about Mobille and Weſt Fl6- 
rida go abroad in the morning wrapped up in a 
blanket, and when the ſun grows hot, leave it off; 
but wrap themſelves in it afreſh as ſoon as he goes 
down. 

By ſuch care they live to be old men. It is 
almoſt peſtilential to ſweat in ſummer, and take in 
the air ar the ſame time, if from the ſtate of the 
weather it ſhould chance to be cold; for all the 
efluvia of the body are hurried to the ſkin by the 
heat, and by the ſudden cold are repelled on the 
vitals. 

Men are particularly apt to be ſick in ſummet, 
becauſe their ſtronger perſpiration, excited by the 
heat, is more inftantaneouſly ſtopped by the cold 
air, eſpecially at night: hence fevers, fluxes, and 
other ſummer diſeaſes, wich inauy phyſicians 
impute to very different cauſes, from their not 
attending to the Sanctorian rp % It is, by 
the way, wortity of remark, that thoſe phyſicians, 
who are circumſpe > in what relates to their own 
perſpiration, anc chat which is cloſely connected 
with it, their 0:<p, are enabled to live healthy in 
the midit of diſc- tes and death. 

From what las been ſaid, it will appear of ſome 
importance, to remind the inhabitants of this over- 

l 3 grown 
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grown city, that, unleis perſpiration be rightly 
performed, health can neither be maintained, nor 

"recovered; that inſenſible perſpiration through the 
pores of the ſkin, or by reſpiration through the 
mouth, diſcharges a far greater proportion of our 
humours, than all the ſervile evacuations put 
together; and that much depends on the know- 
ledge how to promote or leſſen it according to the 
wants of the patient. Suppoſe, for the ſake of 
the experiment, that he is weighed, and that the 
perſpiration is found to be diminiſhed; either this 
muſt on the following days be increaſed, or ſomo 
atonement muſt be made by a large ſenſible eva- 
cuation. If, on the contrary, the body returns to 
the {ame ſtandard of weight every day, without any 
change in the quantity of perſpiration, no evacua- 
tions will be neceſſary, ſince a regular ſtate of health 
will be preſerved without them. 


S EET | ON: XI. 
LOATHING. 


ROM our natural texture, effluvia, more ot 

leſs purrid, are always paſſing through the 
pores of animal bodies. Whatever checks the 
perſpiration of ſuch effluvia, ſuddenly proves a 
principal cauſe of bilious and putrid fevers. The 
reſiſtance in the extremities, occaſioned by this 
ſtopped perſpiration, completes the cauſe. 
Though 
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1 

Though it 1s a diſputed point,“ whether Hippo- 
crates was acquainted with what is now called the 
Sanctorian Perſpiration; yet he had obſerved the 
bad effects of Thin Cloathing, and cautions men 
to guard againſt the approaching cold of autumn, 
by a warmer habit. Celſus gives the ſame good 
Cel. 

The Dutch have learned, that warm cloathing 
alone makes their country habitable. The neceſſity 
of this doctrine's being underſtood by the ſubjects 
of the Britiſh empire in every part of the globe, is 
really become ſo ſerious, as to require the ſtrongeſt 
arguments to enforce it; for they have never yet 
paid it the leaſt attention. f 
Having ſerved three campaigns in the Britiſh 
army, and belonged to it for many years, my zeal 
for its welfare will plead my apology tor offering a 
hint with regard to the very inſufficient cloathing 
of the greater part of our troops, _ 

J have ſcen above half their number rendered unfit 
for ſervice, before the campaign was nearly over, by 


D 3 the 


* See Archbiſhop Secker's Theſis on Perſpiration. 

+ Did the natives of Great Britain and Ireland, whoſe occa- 
WP carry them to our Weſt-India ſettlements, wear ſhore 
cloth waiſtcoats, made like thoſe of the huſſars, it would in 
that caſe be of little conſequence, whether they had ſilk or 
calico upper coats, or none. Such an expedient would be 2 
better ſecurity againſt the fatal effe&s of that climate, to 
nozchern Europeans, than any method hicherto practiſed. I 
have known two or three young men return from Jamaica, 
who, having never quitted their cloth waiſtcoats there, never 
{ſuffered from its diſeaſes, 
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3 
the ſhort coats of our ſoldiery. If the mode practiſed 
by the 25th regiment, of a light blanket, or a plaid, 
like that of the Highland regiments, which both 
defends againit the wet, and ſerves as a blanket in 
the fields, cin the tents, were generally adopted, 
it would, I am well perſuaded, prove a very great 
ſaving of brave troops, and give the King, and his 
General Officers, a freſh oppertunity of ſhowing 
their ſolicitude for the comfort, as well as health, 
of ſo reſpectable a body of men. Some of the Ger- 
man troops, particularly the PruMans, were ten- 
dered fit for their winter campaigns chiefly by 
their comfortable cloathing.* I know a Captain 
in the navy, of the firſt reputation, vw never 
unneceſſarily, in moderate weather, ordered the 
fails to be ſurle white wet; having obe ved, that 
the health of his cr. v was much aftected, if he 
omitted fo humane + ywecaution. Dr. Sydenham 
obſerves, that the. ing aſide of our winter gar- 
ments too cariy ia the ſpring, and our expoſing our 
bodies, when overheated, to ſudden colds, have 
defiroved more men than famine, peſtilence, and 

| the 


* itough the cloathing of the Auſtrian infantry (a ſort of 
great coat with a cape tv it) is more comfortable, on account 
of its warmth, than the coats of the Britiſh infantry, it ſtil! 
has diſadvantages, to which the covering I propoſe is not ſub- 
ject; theirs not being fo eaſily cleaned, and not ſerving the 
valuable purpoſes of a thin blanket in the tents; and what I 
conſider as the worſt circumſtance of all, thoſe great coats 
remaining wet on the body, perhaps very much heated by 
marching, The garment of Dejanira was ſcarce more deadly. 
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the ſword. It has been aſſerted, that Boerhaave's 

a favourite and quaint recipe for health, was to leave 

off our winter cloathing on Midſummer day, and 

| to reſume it on the following. Finally, I am con- 
vinced, that the little attention of the army and 
navy to the article of warmth, and dry cloathing, 
has occaſioned to this country the loſs of more 
people than all our engagements and battles toge- 
ther. There is not, perhaps, any method for pre- 
venting the prevalence of putrid fevers fo certain, 
as putting on our winter dreſs (if we muſt dreſs 
differently at different ſeaſons) in the middle of 
September, ſince at that particular period our juices 
are moſt diſpoſed to putrefaction; and what is then 
commonly worn, is by no means ſufficient to keep 
up a proper perſpiration of the putrid effluvia. 
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CHAPTER 


II. 


SECTION I 


GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF FEVERS ARE FOUND 
IN THE PULSE. 


T is cerdun, that Hippocrates was not very 
1 knowing in the doctrine of Pulſes; at leaſt, 
that he has done little more than mention the 
pulſe, without applying it to the treatment of 
diſcaſes; and that Celſus and Aræteus Cappadox 
were among the firſt who paid attention to the pul- 
ſations of arteries. 


Celſus gives the preference to that phyſician 


Who Was ſuppoſed to be beſt acquainted with the 


pulſe, recommends feeling the pulſe in both arms, 
and remarks, that it ſhould not be felt at the phy- 
fician's firſt coming in, left the patient's ſolicitude 
about himſelf on that occaſion ſhould, by affecting 
it, miſlead the obſerver. | 

It appears however, that phyſicians in general 
were not attentive to the pulſations of arteries be- 
fore the time of Herophilus, a diſciple of Praxa- 


goras, who flouriſhed at Alexandria in the reign of 


Ptolemy Lagos: he added the doctrine of pulſes 
to 
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to the ſemewtic part of phyic; Archigenes im- 


proved on him; but to Galen was left the henour 
of reducing the doctrine in queſt iam to an i, of 
which the knowledge is ſo important in the -rc> - 
ment of fevers. 

Thus much is very certain, that nere of b, 
decellots have deſcribed its variations with 
curacy which he has ſhown. So nice a judge 
Galen of the pulſe in fevers, that from its perteciy 
natural ſtate he knew the fever-fit had been an 
ephemera, while in the moſt perfect intermittent it 
was not ſo; for that, when the patient had more or 
leſs wearineſs, head-ache, or pain in the back on 
ſitting up, he had like wiſe a quicker pulſe. It were 
to be wiſhed our modern practitioners in general 
could diſtinguiſh with equal exactneſs, inftead of 
affecting to laugh at his accuracy. 

It was likcwiſe obſerves, in the flouriſting days 
of phyſic, that the pulle was influenced by tlie age, 
ſex, temper, habit of body, ſeaſons, and ſtate of 
the mind, no leſs than of the artery itſelf. 

« The two diſtinct motions of the artery,” ſays 
Bocrhaave, © when it is dilated by the blood 
ce thrown into it from the heart, and when it is 
© contracted by the elaſticity of its muſcular fibres, 


ce which propels the blood through it, are called 
the Pulſe; ſo that the pulſe aſcertains the exact 
* condition of the heart, the diſpoſition, quantity, 
and motion of the blood; and, by conſequence, 
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all our juices, as well as the various ſtate of the 
« artery itſelf. | 

« Tt is therefore evident, that the obſer of 
« the pulſe 1s of the utmoſt moment in diſeaſes.” 
Sec Boerhaave's Inſt. Sect. 958. 

Nevertheleſs, how common 1s it for the phyſician, 
fecling the pulſe of his patient, to be converſing 
with him all the while, and on a ſubject naturally 
agitating to the latter, who, perhaps, 1s ſtanding 
on his feet, inſtead of being in a poſition of repoſe; 
when the former decides at once with a haſty 
conjecture on the propriety or impropriety of 
bleeding, though lite or death may be the conſe- 
quence! No wonder tat ſuch ignorant pretend- 
ers ſhould deride the uſe of a pulſe-watch, withour 
which, if the pulſe beats above ninety 1n a minute, 
am bold to affirm, that the moſt experienced 
practitioner, who has never made uſe of it, ſhall 
not be able to ſay, within ſcven or eight pulſations, 
with what velocity the heart beats; when by uſing 
fuch a watch he might determine it with certainty, 
and often ſatisfy himſelf about the time and iflue of 
the fever. | 

The pulſe in health is > low and equal; 
and the more 1t varies from that ftate, the 
more it marks the diſeaſed ſtate of the body. In a 
perſon, of whoſe blood the texture is healthy, and 
who 1s at the ſame time entirely free from fever, 
the pulſe is generally under ſeventy in a minute. 
Sometimes, after an inflammatory fever, it falls 

to 
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to fifty ; but the ſtruggle muſt have been a long 
one to reduce it ſo low. 

In Putrid fevers, and in the Miliary or I ympha- 
tic fever, the pulſe, when the diſeaſe is at all 
manageable, ſeldom exceeds one hundred and for- 
ty-four; and when the danger is over, comes down 
to ſixty, fifty, or even forty-four. I faid, When 
the danger is over; for I ſcarcely remember, when 
the pulſe was become ſo ſlow, to have ſeen any 
perſon under ſeventy years of age die of a fever, 
if treated throughout on an antiſeptic plan; I ſaid, 
Throughout; becaule at this point of time, in long; 
putrid or nervous fevers, when the pulſe is come 
down, and the patient is getting into a ſtate of ſafety, 
the antiſeptic plan is commonly changed. on a 
miſtaken ſuppoſition that the diſeaſe requires either 
a new ſtimulus, by bliſters, or more cordials, (I do 
not ſpeak of wine) ſpices, or tinctures made of 
them; broths, jellies, volatiles; and other foods; 
and the patient is once more driven out to ſea, 
when he probably ſinks, like the ſhip-wrecked 
mariner, who periſhes in ſight of land. 

When the pulſe is feeble, it ſhows that the 
powers of circulation are weakened, or that the 
body is exhauſted, or that the blood is ſo accumu- 
lated in the obſtructed veſſels, as not to leave, of 
that which is circulated freely, a ſufficient quantity 
to dilate the arteries. | 

« The concoction of the feveriſh matter,” ſays 
Yan Swieten, © and the expulſion of it from the 


« body 
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« body by critical evacuations, or a depoſit to ſome 
« particular part, requiring ſtrength of circulation, 
« jt follows, that a weak pulſe muſt al ways be a 
« bad omen; as, on the contrary, a ſtrong pulie 
« muſt be a good one: and, happily, this laſt 
« may at all times be reduced, by blood-letting 
« and other remedies, to a moderate ſtate, if ir 
« ſhould become too ſtrong; whereas the difficulty . 
« of reſtoring the vital powers, when exhauſted in . 
« diſeaſes, is exceeding great. In perſons dying, 

« the pulſe is always weak, and very quick, almoſt 

« paſt reckoning, and at times very unequal in its 

« beat, predicting but too clearly the approaching | - 
« event.” Though it muſt be acknowledged, n 
that about the times of the criſis of fevers, great 
changes happen in the pulſe ; yet, by attending to 
the concomitant circumſtances, thoſe changes are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſtate above mentioned. 
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COLD AND HOT FIT. 


©. 


generally uſhered in by a tenſe of Cold in 

the back and extremities. This 1s not the caſe 

where they ariſe from violent exerciſe, over eating, 

too much wine, and other ſtrong drinks, or too 

much venery. | 3 

The ſenſation of cold between the ſhoulders, as | 
if the wind came upon them through a crevice, or 
23 


| 7 0 ERS ariſing from internal cauſes are 
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as if cold water was poured down between them, 
and all along the back, is more ſevere, and conti- 
nues for a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity and duration of the enſuing 
diſtemper; ſo that we can from theſe ſymptoms 
form a tolerable judgment as to the quality of the 
fever, and the quantity of the danger. It deſerves 
notice likewiſe, that fevers are more or leſs dan- 
gerous according to the degree of Heat which at- 
tends them; for great heat ſpeedily deſtroys the 
tender veſſels of the brain, lungs, liver, and other 


viſcera, none of which parts can ſuſtain a rapid 
circulation for any time without ſuffering ex- 


tremely. 

I have ſeldom, for my part, been able to aſcertain, 
by the touch, the difference of heat on the ſkin, on 
" which many phyſicians depend for diſtinguiſhing 
q the different ſorts of fevers. 


k rie NN III. 


; DIVISION OF FEVERS INTO PUTRID AND 
; INFLAMMATORY. 


E hinted, in the Introduction, what fatal 
VVoͤeffects attend the miſtaking of a Putrid for 
an Inflammatory fever, and the neceſũty of diſtin- 
guiſhing one fort from the other. Although the 
ſymptoms of both may, and actually do, correſpond 
in {ome particulars, at the beginning eſpecially; yet 
we hope to mark ſo ſtrongly their diſtinguiſhing 
ſymptoms, 


— 
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ſymptoms, as to leave the matter leſs in doubt than 
hitherto, and to prove, that the phyſician who is 
beſt acquainted with the pathognomonic ſigns, and 
knows them at the firit ſeizure, is moſt likely to 
treat them with ſucceſs. 

A thorough knowledge of the Diagnoſtic art lies 
indeed at the very foundation of a ſound practice. 
Among the writers wio have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their ſlcill in this way, Cæœlius Aurelianus, 

2 Numidian, who probably hved before the time 
of Galen, ſtands foremoſt, - hi 2s ſome author 

obſerves, painted diſeaſes with colours taken from 
N ature herſelf. it muſt 5 40 cknovil dge dh OWever, 
that the phyſician cannot always, at the firſt viſit, 
{ay what the diſcaſe is. A very accurate obſerver 
uſed to employ the firſt day of his attendance in 
acquainting himicif exactly with the occaſional, 
antecedent, and preſent circumſtances of the pa- 
tient's caſe, without ordering wy 7 08 chat -# 


diſturb the periods of the diſeaſe, or 1 interrupt the 
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nius ſeems to have entertained a very proper 
idea.“ | 


SESEGTION TW 


PUTRID FEVERS. 

UTRID Fevers carry terror in their very name. 

To explain their nature, cauſes, diſtinguiſhing 

or pathognomonic ſymptoms, and to aſcertain their 
cure at large in all their varieties, is the chief 
object of this enquiry. That ſuch were known or 
ſuppoſed to exiſt in ancient times, is not even a 
queſtion. © It 1s not unuſual,” ſays Hippocrates, 
<« to paſs from this fever (he had been ſpeaking of | 
te the ardent fever) to that called Lipyria, and, 
c after forty days continuance, to that called 
« Epiala. The Lipyria attacks and remits the 
« ſame day, attended with a pain in the head: if it 
ce is not worn out within forty days, but extended, 
<« the pain of the head allo continuing, attended with 


« delirmm, the patient is then to be purged.” In 
another place, he ſays, Lipyrian fevers are not 
* carried off without a cholera, or great diſcharge of 


« bilious matter.“ Theſe are proofs, beſides what 
he 


* Febres aliz ſunt venoſæ, aliæ ſunt Yale, "Fe 
quædam ſequuntur potiùs venoſi generis, quim vitium humo- 
rum in præcordiis contentorum. Quz venoſi ſunt generis, 
hz primo quoque tempore per phlebotomiam ſolvuntur; contra, 
potius cathartico egent: ut non mirum fit, ſi quaſdam febres 
veluti miraculo tollat phlebotomia, aliz potiùs exacerbentur. 

Ballonii Epidemicor. & Ephemerid. 
lib. ii. p. 78. 
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he advances in his third Epidemic, and elſewhere, 
that the old phyſicians were acquainted with putrid 
fevers full of crudity, of very long duration, and 
cured by natural or artificial evacuations of bile. 
Galen ſays expreſsly, that „where the juices 
<« putrified alike in all the veſſels, but eſpecially in 
ce the large ones, it was underſtood to be a Conti- 
c nued, or Continual Putrid fever.” They did 
not indeed conſider, under the name of Putreſcency 
in fevers, ſuch a corruption of the humours as 


happens in dead bodies, but only a remarkable de- 


generacy in them from their natural ſtate. We 
know that even ſound juices, either left in quiet, 
or in a certain degree of heat, or that are very 
much ſtirred, acquire a tendency to putrefaction; 
and that their natural propenſity to this ſtate in- 
creaſes in proportion to their motion and heat, 
though they do not arrive at the ſtrongeſt degree 
of it: for their acrimony goes on to affect the brain 
and cerebellum in ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy, be- 
fore the juices turn quite putrid. But the progreſs 
towards a putrid ſtate is in proportion to that ten 
dency; therefore a fever is called Putrid, which is 
owing to more active cauſes than mere innamma- 
tion, viz. to obſtructions of the viſcera, of the ſkin, 
of the capillary veſſels, and, by conſequence, to a 


4 


G14 


peculiar and active acrimony: for violent exerciſe, 
checked perſpiration, or crapula, where there is 


nothing more material, produces an Ephemera, 
which is cured within the twenty-four hours I 
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abſtinence, or bleeding, or dilution, or a ſweat; 
whereas the other, which is deſervedly called Pu- 
trid, is owing to a greater degeneracy in the hu- 
mours from their natural ſtate, increaſing in malig- 
nity according to their degree of degeneracy. Thus, 
though the juices are ſtopped in any particular 
part, as in a pleuriſy, or phrenzy, the blood yet 
circulates freely eliewhere, and therefore cannot be 
called Putrid, as the humours are not degenerated 
materially, and the diſeaſe is generally diflolved ; 
while in other caſes, the blood having acquired a 
ſtate that does not admit of its ready circulation, 
and beginning to ſtop in the intricate parts of the 
viſcera, all the capillary veſſels become obſtructed, 
or at leaſt admit the juices with difficulty, and of 
courle produce great friction, and greater heat; two 
cauſes that account for many of the worſt appear- 
ances of fevers, mortal ſtaſis in vital parts, or per- 
haps ſymptoms of the moſt fatal tendency. When 
the conſtitution, climate, ſcaſon, ſituation, diet, and 
other prediſpoſing cauſes, have prepared a body for 
a bilious fever, a little more derangement is all that 
is wanting to excite it. For inſtance, thinner 
cloathing, fitting up a whole night, even in healthy 
air, and in a habit otherwiſe healthy, gives a check 
to the perſpiration: a ſmall addition of heavy food 
that is fat, rancid, or coarſe, produces a ſickneſs, 
and this perhaps a {paſm in the common gall duct: 
the coniequence 15, that the bile regurgitates in a 
Imaller or greater proportion, and an additional 

| ſtimulus 
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ſtimulus is mixed with the blood; a ſhivering fit, 
quick pulſe, and heat come on; and thus a Bilious 
ſever is produced. Let the humours be ſpoiled a 
little more, and the obſtruction of the viſcera in- 

reaſed by an improper diet of wild fowl, broths 
made of long- kept meats, or fiſh, jellies, &c. the 
heated habit increaſes the tendency to putrefaction, 
and we have the Remitting fever, or the Continual 
Putrid, commonly called Putrid. Place fuch a 
patient in an hoſpital, and an Hoſpital fever 1s 
produced. Add to this ſtate the anxiety of a cri- 
minal about his impending fentence, and the murky 
air of a jail, and you have a Jail fever. Add in- 
fection ſui generis to unventilated air, or the 
mephitis of a common-ſewer, or of a putrid body, 
and you have the Scarlet, or Spotted fever, or the 
Malignant Sore-throat. Once more, produce an 
infectious ſtate of the air, conveyed immediately 
from a body ill of the ſmall-pox, peſtilential fever, 
or the plague, (the Occ 74 of antiquity) and the 
Peſtitence will enſue. Pay no attention to the ne- 
ceflicy of changing the air or bed-linen, give pu- 
rreſcent drinks and meats, heat the circulation by 
volatile falts or the ſpirit of putrefaction, and you 


render the cajamity incurable. 


14 1 [Chap. II. 


rio NV. 


&YMPTOMS DISTINGUISHING PU TRD FEVERS 
FROM INFLAMMATORY ARE FOUND IN THE 
LOW STATE OF THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


HE influence of the mind upon the body is 

univerſally acknowledged : the ſhare which 
its affections have in producing the worſt ſort of 
fevers has been likewiſe remarked : but J know 
not, that the low or equal ſtate of the Animal 
Spirits, in fevers, has been yet conſidered as indi- 
catory of a putrid or inflammatory diathefis ; ne- 
vertheleſs, I believe the attentive obſerver will 
ſcarcely find any ſymptom more pathognomonic. 
In the bilious, or putrid fever, the patient is con- 
tinually taking the alarm about himſelf, attending 
to every minute circumſtance, and expecting the 
ſame attention in the phyſician, looking for his vi- 
ſits with uncommon impatience, calling continual- 
ly for cordials or wine on the leaſt faintneſs, and in 
many caſes expreſſing an anxiety about himſelf, 
which thoſe who are not acquainted with the de- 
preſſing effects of putrid effluvia, or juices mixed 
with the circulation, would conſider as ſtrong marks. 


of puſillanimity, and which would, even in a fe- 
male, offend the by-ſtanders, as a piece of affected 
delicacy. In confirmation of what is now advanced, 
it is only neceſſary to obſerve the ſudden dejection 
of ſpirits ariſing from checked perſpiration, or 

any 
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any obſtruction in the biliary duct. This, perhaps, 
is a more natural way of accounting, why the af- 
fections of the mind produce fevers of the moſt 
fatal kind, than by the theory of Spaſms, which has 
filled the ſchools of phyſic ſo much of late: at leaſt, 
am ſure, that the effect of our prophylactic 
powder,* in diſcharging the bile, leading the falts 
of the blood to the bowels, or to the kidneys, and 
thereby preventing fevers that were juſt ſetting in, 
corroborates the obleryations contained in this 


ſection, 


S E-C- TKKG N 


SPECIES OF PAIN. 


N putrid fevers the head-ach 1s more oppreſſive 
than violent; not uniform in its degree, nor 
conſtant and unabating ; commonly felt as if 
ſeated in the bottom of the ſkull, reſembling very 
much the head-ach ſo often experienced in a 
heated play-houſe, or crouded aſſembly ; and not 
very unlike that which, in many conſtitutions, 
attends the application of bliſtering-plaſters to the 
body. 

It 1s found more tolerable in a reclining than 
erect poſture. 

A pain in the head, ſuch as I have deſcribed 
and alſo a pain in the fmall of the back, except in 
cales of ſnall-pox or meaſles, is a general attendant 

E 4 on 


* See our Forms of Medicines, 
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on putrid fevers, and may be regarded as a kind 
of pathognomonical ſymptom. 


S EET HON VII. 
SICKNESS. 


Variety of cauſes contribute to the Sickneſs 
ſo common in the beginning of fevers. 
What theſe are, ſhould be very well underſtood : 
for if, when the fewel of the fever is not contained 
in looſe matter, or adheres to inflamed parts, 
vomits are given, they prove very dangerous; ſince 
with ſuch treatment the patient may die of an 
acute inflammation. Even Dr. Sydenham did hurt 
in this caſe, as he himſelf confeſſes. If, on the 
contrary, the ſickneſs be owing; to a load of putrid 
materials about the ſtomach, or cæliac ſyſtem ; 
emetics, and ſuch correctors of bile, as imperiale, 
oxvmel ſimplex, decoctions of farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances, or of tzmarinds, will be the beſt and 
ſpeedieſt means of removing it. 

Where theſe methods do not take off the ſick- 
neſs, it is a mark of ſomething noxious in the habit, 
and ſhould awaken the utmoſt vigilance of the 
phyſician. 
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WATCHFULNESS AND DELIRIUM. 


| HERE are few ſymptoms, in fevers, more 

alarming than Watchfulneſs. In putrid 
fevers it is generally the forerunner of Delirium or 
convulſions; and, if its cauſe be not very ſlight, is 


juſtly conſidered as dangerous. The means of 
preventing or curing it has ever been a chief deſi- 


deratum in treating the infinite variety of diſeaſes 
of that claſs. So much attention was paid to this 
appearance in old times, that the Father of Medi- 
cine takes the alarm at it; and Aræteus, the ſecond 
great writer of antiquity, was ſo ſollicitous to re- 
move it, as to have left very little new to be ſaid 
on the ſubject, if chymiſtry had not paved the way 
for diſcovering preparations more adapted to 
cure it. 

« Watchfulneſs ariſes,” ſays a great phyſiologiſt,“ 
Scct. 856. of his Inſtitutes, “from too ſtrong a 
direction of the nervous fluid to the organs of 
« ſenſe; from any irritating body, where-ever ap- 
« plied, that twitches theſe organs, particularly 
the brain itſelf; from too great a motion of the 
« humours ; from fevers, phrenzy, &c.” And he 
adds, too much watchfulneſs rubs down the fineſt 
parts of the brain, increaſes acrimony, exaſperates 
the bile, and produces feveriſh delirium.” 


The 


* Bocrhaave. 
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The cauſes have been looked for not only in the 
brain itſelf, but in that general conſent which is 
obſerved to obtain among all the nervous parts, as 
well as in the influence of the ſtomach and belly 
upon the head, or of the head upon the ſtomach and 
whole ſyſtem. It was found, that the quickneſs of 
the circulation often ſeemed to bring it on; witneſs 
the delirium attending the paroxiſins of quotidian, 
quartan, and even ſome vernal tertian agues: fo 
that whatever hurries the pulſe is apt to occaſion 
watchfulneſs, which, long continued, produces this 
ſymptom. Foulneſs in the ſtomach is frequently 
the cauſe of it; for it has been often cured by a 
vomit, where that was indicated by the fouln 1els 
of the tongue, a bitter taſte, vomiting, ſickneſs, 
and anxiety. It often proceeds from obſtructed 
viſcera, infarcted prime viz; for a doſe of proper 
deobſtruent phyſic, of neutral ſalts and rhubarb, 
thall remove the ſions of its approach. 

8 bilious and puttis fevers the patient cannot 
lecp, though he is neither prevented by head-ach 
nor pain; he re 21Mains in this ſtate of watcnfulnels 
for forty-eight hours, perhaps four or five days 
and nights, of ten longer, * "ol only on uncom- 
fortable views, unable to dwell on foothing ones: 
the delirium is then at hand, and ſhows iticlf in a 
variety of degrees, mild or leis moderate, gay or 
grave, joyous or melan” holy, frightened or uncon- 
cerned, outrageous or ſullen, according to cir- 
(umſtances. The counſel of the old phyſicians, 

together 
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rogether with ſuch conſiderations, have led medi- 
cal men to diminiſh the quantity of humours, by 


diverting their force to ſome other quarter, by 


taking away or abating the ſtimulus, as by epiſpa- 


{tics of leven, vinegar, frictions, or pediluvia, or by 
diluting and attenuating the humours ſo as to 


procure their free paſſage through every part of the 
ſyſtem. What we have found moſt effectual for 
this purpoſe will be ſcen in the proper place. 


S ET TX M̃ q N 


OF THE COLOUR AND TEXTURE OF THE BLOOD, 


N ſuch fevers the Blood is fuſed, diſſolved, and 
ſometimes quite thin and ichorous. The ſame 
ſort of blood is taken from thoſe who have thrown 
themſelves into putrid fevers, by ſwallowing large 
quantities of ſpirit and falt of hartſhorn, or wha 
have lived long on putrid food, or who have the 
true ſcurvy. 
In fevers of the putrid ſort, ſuch as the ulcerous 
fore throat, the Now fever, malignant fevers of 
camps and jails, the petechial fever, or what is 


called the ſpotted fever, blood drawn away at the 


beginning, and when there are ſome equivocal 
ſymptoms of inflammation, as well as of putre- 
faction, has a cruſt of blue, or bluiſh-green ſize on 
tne top, and 1s alſo often glutinous, while the 
zaferior part of the craſſamentum is like liquid 
gore. 


- 
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gore. In leis full habits there is no cruſt on the 
ſarface; but the blood, in the loofenels of its 
texture, reſembles new-made curd, 


S Em HON FX. 
APPEARANEES OF THE IONCT:; 


Once aſked a young friend, VIH. 
learned to pay any particular aticl.iuyucy 

appearances of the tongue in fevers? He aniwered, 
« Yes, Sir, that the patient might not think mc 
cc jnattentive to any thing Which could help to 
ce explain the nature of his diſcaſe; but I i:new 
ce very little of the matter, and none of my maſters 
« ever gave me any information on that ſubject.” 
It is to be feared, that many phylical men in this 
town could not give a better anſwer. In the mean 
time, I muſt be of opinion, that the different Ap- 
pearances of the Tongue in fevers aicertain the 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, its nature, and the proper mode 
of treating it, better than even the pu'fe itſelf; for 
while the laſt diſcovers the quantity of danger, and 
perhaps the ſtate of the circulating blood in inflam- 
matory caſes, the tongue alone alcertains the 
quantity of bad juices, the degrees of diſorder in 
the blood and Iymph, with the true ſtate of the 
ſalivary, gaſtric, and abſorbent veſſels, and of all 

the chylopoetic viſcera. 
The tongue, in perfect health, is of a pale red, 
and moiſt. With this appcarance every phyiician 
ſhould 
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mould be intimately acquainted ; for, otherwiſe, 
he will never be able to diſtinguiſh its changes 
from a natural ſtate: in doing which he muſt con- 
ſider the point, the ſides, the middle, and back part, 
ſince all theie are variouſly affected, according to 
the ſtate of the blood, of the lymph, of the animal 
ſpirits, and the time of the fever. The effect of 
anxiety on the tongue furniſhes a curious pheno- 
menon; for in half an hour the delicate pale and 
moiſt red of the Whole tongue changes into a white 
or yellowiſh glare. Remove the cauſe of anxiety, 
and the tongue returns to 1ts natural colour, 

As the whole ſet of putrid fevers arife from 
vitiated juices, and are juſtly called Camp, Hoſpi- 
tal, Jail, Bilious, Putrid, Malignant, or Petechial 
fevers, according to the degree in which theſe 
prevail, ſo there is fcarce any ſymptom fo expla- 
natory of that degree as the tongue. 

The tongue puts on all the varicty of colours, 
from yellow, brown, or green, to violet and black, 
or purple, juſt as a leſs or greater quantity of vitiated 
bilcorlvmpn happens to be contained in the veſſels, 
or inteſtinal canal. In lower degrees of putrefaction 
it is of a damaſk red, which is ſometimes moiſt, fo 
that it ſhall appear almoſt tranſparent, The damaſl 
red ſhall be quite ſmooth and dry, as if varniſhed 
over, when the putrefaction is greater. 

It ſhall ſometimes be red, 1 85 a tendency to 
black; and the edges ſhall be as if they, no leſs than 


the tongue itſelf, were covered with à horn 
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ſtance: at thoſe times, and in this ſtate, it trembles, 
is put out with difficulty, and the patient generally 
forgets to draw 1t in again. Theſe laſt are marks of 
the brain's being diſordered, and of that alarming 
malignity which often attends the petechial and 
jail fever. If any thing is to be done in this caſe, 
it is by cream of tartar, and other aceſcent drinks; 
by a liberal uſe of wine, of camphorated julep, 
{pirit. mindereri, and Hoffman's anodyne liquor; 
by ripe fruits, farinaceous foods and mineral acids. 
In ſuch a caſe, with the ſkin dry at the ſame time, 
I never ſaw bark anfwer, whether attended with 
ulcerated fore throat or not. If the tip of the 
tongue grows moiſt, and the hardneſs on the edges 
gives way to ſuch medicines, there is ſtill lome 
bone, eſpecially if the comatoſe appearances come 
on, and the breathing continue eaſy. 

But where the tongue 1s of a brown or black 
colour, ſcored like a broiled gizzard, quite dry, 
and out of the power of the patient to extend it, the 
juices are in their higheſt degree of putrefaction, 
and it is almoſt univerſally a mortal ſymptom. 

When the tongue appears like a raw beet ſteal, 
you may prognoſticate an aphthous fever, and will 
then generally find the aphthæ in the corners of the 
mouth, or about the velum pendulum palati. 

Where the diſcaſe has not laid violent hold of 
the lymph, there is always ſome degree of moiſture 
on the tongue, with the colours above ſpecified. 


It 
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1 It is, I confeſs, very difficult to deſcribe the | 1 
L morbid appearances of the tongue, ſo as to make 
them perfectly intelligible; but all thoſe juſt men- 
tioned may be obſerved in the variety of putrid 
diſeaſes, which now infeſt this country. I ſay, 
= Now; for our unequal cloathing, our late hours, 
our highly-ſealoned ard long-xept foods, our 
paſſion for gaming and other anxious pleaſures, 


have brought upon us a freſh and numerous band 
of putrid and bilious diſcaſes, unknown to out 
wiſer and more temperate forefathers. x 


S E tf N 


THE DRYNESS AND BLACK GHARE 
Orr THE SSET HH: 


HEN the Teeth have no moiſture on them, 


* 


as if they were dried in the wind, or are 
covered over with a black glue that ſticks tio faſt 
as not to be rubbed off but with much difficulty, 
it may be conſidered as an inconteſtable proof of 
the malignity of the diſeaſe. 

By ſhowing the brain and nervous ſyſtem to be 
loaded with putrefaction, it indicates the neceflity 


of an antiſeptic diet, of farinaceous ſubſtances, and 
fruits as well as drinks of the fare materieis; and 
even a plentiful uſe of the mineral acids, of which 


che muriatic has always with me the preference. 


% ( SE IEC % 
Ihe Quantity of Uilcale will regulate their doſe. 


The 
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The matter becoming; looſe on the ſurface of 
the teeth, ſo as to be eaſily wiped of, but efpccially 
going off without affiſtance, ers the abate- 
ment of putrefaction, and adamts of a happy 
prognoſtic. 

Baglivi, ipeaking of the teeth, obſerves in 3 
general, that white and clean teeth Now a good 
chylification, or an habitual ſobriety; that when 
they grow ſoon foul and glary, the digeition is 
weak. He adds, Take care of the teeth, that 
« you may digeſt well, and live long: they are the 
« Kitchen of the Chyle.” 


SE T/IO©O II. 


OF URINE, ITS PALENESS AND CRUDITY. 


HE. kidneys are io conſtructed by nature, as 

to cleanſe the blood from what is uſcleſs or 
pernicious z not acting like other glands, that 
change part of the maſs into liquors of a different 
| nature, as the body requires, but as ſecretory 
organs only: hence the urine has with juſtice been 
conſidered, both by ancients and moderns, a very 
few of the laſt excepted, as mot likely to furniſh a 
juſt and perfect idea of the ſtate of our juices, and 


their component elements. Its ſcarcity, its acri- 
mony, its colour, its thickneſs or paleneſs, not 
only demonſtrate the condition of the humours, and 
of the diſcaſe, but alſo point to the requiſite reme- 

| dies 
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dies in the way of watery and d:luent drinks, be- 
{ſides ſhowing the degrees of putreſcency at which 
our juces may arrive. 

Since chymiſtry has been underſtood, and 
applied to the examination of the urine, we Know 
that it conſiſts of a watery lie loaded wick the 
ſaline and putreſcent parts of the blood, and will 
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activity of the veſſels, or as it is loaded with mor 


rel 
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or fewer recrements of che body. 
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« Urine,” ſays the beſt of phyſicians, © which 
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cc ig winnte, thin, and watery, or ſtraw- coloured, 


« and not turbid at times; or urine that is WNays 
mY turbid, and never ſettles = ſnows, 1 mn very acute 
ec fevers, etarded coction, much en N a 
difficult crifis, a long diicaie, and the greateſt 
danger; and, in inflammatory fevers of the 
«© molt acute ſort, almoſt certainly portends death: 
«K mm modera ately e Acute fever s it indicates a lon and 
« troublefoine diſcaſe. See 13 -'s Inſtitutes, 
Sect 1016. 


In flow fevers the urine is pale; in the increaſe of 
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ſort of fever, without attending to the urine, or 
paying the leaſt regard either to its flattering or | 
fatal phenomena! 


S RET ION AIIL 


COLOUR AND SMELL OF THE FACES. 


T is not uncommon to hear the witlings in 
phyſic affect to deride an inſpection of the 


Fæces. I have ſeen a grave phyſician join in the 


ridicule. But it is not therefore the lets true, that 
the Colour, Conſiſtency, Materials, and Smell, are 
all indications of the ſtate of the diſcaſe, and the 
progreſs of the cure. He who has the care of a 
Jaundiced patient can, by inſpection of the fxces, 
tell whether the medicines have unlocked the 
biliary duct, ſooner than by any other mark, and 
can ſurpriſe the patient, when that is the caſe, 
with the promiſe of an immediate cure. He who 
can diſtinguiſh by the colour and conſiſtency, 
whether the black or corrupted bile is looſened, 
which ſhall often not happen till near the concluſion 
of a putrid fever, can prognoſticate, that the diſeaſe 
is almoſt at an end; while thoſe who are regardleſs 
of ſuch circumitances, remain almoſt as ignorant as 
the Jookers-on. Add the ſatisfaction and utility of 
knowing that the method of cure is ſucceeding. 
When the patient vbſeryes the ſolicitude of his 
Fhyäcian about removing the puri coments Of 
| che 
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the inteſtines, he will the more readily aſſent to a 
plan which is often, no doubt, very tedious, though 
very ſafe, and perhaps the beſt, if antiſeptic purges 
are adopted, and perſevered in with ſpirit. We 
may ſubjoin the advantage of knowing by the 
ſmell, whether a fatal prognoſtic may be hazarded 
Or nor. 


S E r N 2M 
QUICKNESS AND INEQUALITY OF THE PULSE. 


HE old writers reckoned much upon their 
power of diſtinguiſhing by the Pulſe, he- 
ther the fever was an ephemera, or a continued 
fever, or a continued putrid fever. In the two firſt 
the pulſe was equal and itrong, not very much 
exceeding that of perfect health; but in the laſt it 
was quicker, and often unequal, as well in ſtrength 
as in quickneſs, owing, probably, to the blood's 
being faulty in its conſiſtence, and at the ſame 
time in an acrimonious ſtate. 

Dr. Glaſs ſuſpects, that the quickneſs of the pulſe, 
in putrid fevers, is chiefly excited by the acrimony 
of the putrid humour irritating the heart and 
arteries; and the ancient phyſicians very wiſely 
regarded other diagnoſtic ſigns. A quick ſtroke of 
the pulle, with pale crude water, or an unequal 
pulle, attended with a great and ſcorching heat all 
over the frame, was Alexander "Trallian's rule for 
knowing 2 putrid fever. Thoſe acrid humours in 
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the ſtomach vor may be removed by a vert, 
the cold nt of ay intermittent, ang ine cri , 
fever, they found io produce the ſame ir. of 


inequality: and? Cion eſtabliſned it as a maxim, 
ce that a 022)! an irregular pulſe was a mark of the 
& ftomach's being loaded with foul humours.” 
M. Med. lib. x1. c. 3. 

Thoſe who have weak ſtomachs, and a weak 
C:geſtion, have always a ſmall pulſe: it is neceſſary 
to know the firſt before we can judge of the laſt. 

The pulſe is commonly quick and frequent in a 
putrid fever. 

It was an opinion of Galen 8, that when the 
pulſe did not ſtrike hard againſt the finger, it was 
occaſioned by the putrefaction of the juices. 

There is the ſame ſort of pulſe in eryſipelatous, 
camp, and petechial fevers. 

In nervous and eruptive fevers, attended with 
oppreſſion, the pulſe never fails to be ſmall, fre- 
quent, unequal; and then the cauſc is probably in 
the ſtomach and inteitines, or originated there. In 
ſuch cates the pulſe grows better in proportion as 
the ſtomach 1s cleared. Purging was found by 
Dr. Huxham to raiſe the 4 in the Devonſhire 
colic. I have made the ſame obſervation in mol. 
putrid fevers. 

The quantity of fever and its degrees are gene- 
rally eſtimated by the 129%: "i of rhe pulſe. 

Having, I think, evinced the peculiar importance 
of attending moſt minutely to the ace of the pulſe, 

as 
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as one of thofe circumſtances about the ſick, that 
give moſt light into the nature of the fever, the 
trength the patient, and the indications for the 
cure, I take the liberty again to mention and 
recommend the Pulſe-watch, as the only certain 
method of forining an accurate judgment with 


reſpect either te the velocity or the equality of the 
pulſe, and thereby furniſuing a principle to proceed 


”- 


upon, at once ſatisfactory to the patient and the 
phyliclan. 


SE C1 146 N- 20 


INFLAMMATORY FEVERS. 


J 1 VE, Greck phyſicians attended to the ſymp- 


toms of em Fevers, deſcribed 
and diſtinguiſhed them with ſuch accuracy, and 
treated them with ſuch incomparavie judgment, 
as to put it out of the power of the moderns to 
give much additional information. 

They knew from reaſon and obſervation, that 
plethoric people, while in the moſt perfect health, 
were in the greateſt danger; and that hard-working 
men, and men of ſtrong fibres, were particularly 
liable to inflammatory difeaſes: and we know by 
philoſophy and mechanics, that men are * 
who are in ſuch a ſtate of fullneſs, that if the 
humours ſhall ſwell a little more by rarefaction, by 

exerciſe or heat, the functions of life mult be inter- 
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rupted. Wherein is our indication of cure pre- 
ferabic to theirs? | 

When Hippocrates found that the pleuritic ſtitch 
did not vield to one or two bleedings, and that the 
pain flew up to the collar-bone, he repeated it. 
When he found tliat fomentation to the breaſt, by 
rarifying the blood, increaſed the pain and difficulty 
of breathing, he knew the neceſſity of emptying 
the veilels ſtill more, as well as our beſt anatomiſts, 
and let blood as late in the diſeaſe as we do. If the 
pleuriſy, or rather the pain in the fide, did not begin 
with rigor, he was as we aware as our beſt mo- 
dern phyſicians, that purging was not leſs neceſſary 
than bleeding. The Greek phyſicians diſapproved 
of exerciſe in fevers as much as we can. If they did 
not take their indications of cure from the ſizineſs 
of the blood and ſynchroniſmet the pulſation of the 
arteries, they yet ſaw not leſs clearly the neceſſity of 
repeated bleedings, even late in the diſeaſe, and the 
riſk of internal abſceſſes from the neglect of them. 
In ſhort, their rules, both as to the knowledge of 
the ſymptoms and the beſt treatment, equal ours, 
while their directions about the diet excel them; 
and I believe in my conſcience, that if their country 
had abounded in beet-eaters as much as this, they 
would have found the neceſſity, as much as we do, 
of not truſting to expectoration in the cure of 


pulmonary diſeaſes, 
Though they were ignorant, that attrition was 


the cauſe of heat, that ſanguification was performed 
chiefly 
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chiefly by the ſyſtole of arteries, that the texture 
of the blood was ſtrong in proportion to exerciſe, 
they were equally ſenſible with us, that the north 
wind, the winter ſeaſon, a rigid habit, coarſe food, 
and high living, produced inflammatory fevers of 
every ſort. 


EU 


SYMPTOMS DISTINGUISHING INFLAMMATORY 
FEVERS FROM PUTRID ARE FOUND IN 


AN EQUAL AND COMPOSED STATE 
OF THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


AVING taken notice of their unequal ſtate 
H in a Putrid fever, we have only to obſerve 
here, that the direct contrary happens in an Infiam- 
matory diatheſis. No anxieties are felt by the 
patient about the event, and little or no depreſſion, 
comparatively ſpeaking, from the acute pains in 
the head, breaſt, belly, or limbs. We hear no 
great complaint of the want of ſleep; nor does 
either the tedicuſneſs of ſome rheumatic fevers, or 
the delicacy of more tender frames, occaſion any 
ſtrong expreſſions of impatience; neither is there 
any riſk of delirium, unleſs where the inflamma- 
tion primarily affects the brain, as in a phrenitis, 
or when the inflammatory diſeaſe is becoming 
;!eadly in the very laſt ſtage of the fever. 
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SERT10N xvi. 


NIE SIZINESS AND STRONG TEXTURE OF THE 
BLOOD. 


4 U 0 aſcertain the genius of the inflammatory 

; fever, the quantity of that fever, and how 
far the cure is to be reſted on the lancet, or to 
furniih 4 criterion for judging of the length to 
Which we antiphlogiſtic regimen muſt be carried 
for che patient's certain recovery, nothing ſerves ſo 
mich e an accurate attention co the Texture and 
Sine of the Blood; a doctrine, which I hope, 
before I have done, to demonſtrate. In inflamma-— 
tory chcumatifins, in the phrenitis, paraphrenitis, 
true pleuriiy, peripneumony, the Dutch quartan, 
hepatitis, and ſome ſorts of hectic, we take away 
blood with a cruſt upon the ſurface, of greater or 
leis thicknels, whitenels, glaſſineſs, or yellowneſs: 
and unleſs the bleeding has been too long delayed, 
we find, in moit of theſe diſorders, the under part 
of the craſſamentum adhering fo ſtrongly or con- 
ſiſtently to the cruſt, that you cannot ſhake it off, 
though you lift it on the point of a knife or fork. 
In the violent degrees of true inſlammation you 
may ſtir the body of cruſt and craſſamentum for a 
minute in the ſerum, before it will tinge the latter 


with red.“ In 


* If this enquiry ſhould happen to fall into the hands of any 
gentleman who 1s fond of Horſes, the wealth and pride of 
Engliſhmen, I hope to be excuſed for repeating here what I 
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In ſuch caſes, if you examine the blood after a 
ſccond or third bleeding, you will generally find 
the He or cruſt thinner, its colour more coccineous, 
ar of a ſcarlet hue, the bottom part of the craſſa- 
m-nun adhering leſs cloſely to the ſurface, and 
the ſerum not only in greater quantity, but more 
 eafily tinged by moving the craſſamentum in it. 
Nor will you fail to obſerve an alleviation of the 
ſyinptomns in proportion to the change of appear- 
andes in the blood, the pulſe growing ſofter 
and Gower, and the diſeaſe ending (that is, 
when matter is not already formed, as in a 
plithiſis pulnonalis, internal abſceſſes, and thoſe 
of the joints, where venæſection is merely a 
palliative) ; ſay, ending with a thick water and 
peri Telom from fever in a certain number of 
days, often on the critical ones marked with ſuch 


preciſion 
have pointed out ſormerly under the title of Philo. Ippos, that 
hie feeling, hurried exerciſe, and careleſsneſs of grooms, 
ſa'... thute noble animals to the ſevereſt inflammations in 
their hgod; that this appears very evidently by the ſize 
which 15 obſervable on the blood drawn from them ; that 
when it is two inches, or even an inch and a half in thickneſs, 
one bleeding is never ſuſſicient to remove the fevers to which 
violent excrciſe particularly expoſes them; that in all cafes 
orepidemic catarrhs or colds, when there is ſuch an appearance, 
the drawing away a ſecond quart, or even that quantity a 
third time, will not only be ſafe, but becomes abſolately 
requiſite for their preſervation, and is infinitely preferable to 
the hot drinks, Veaice-treacle balls, and ſuch hodge- podges of 
farriers as J have ſeen kill ſorty or fifty horſes in a few days 
time, both in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and in 
the countty of England. 
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Fl 
preciſion by the ancients, and fo ſtrangely neglected 
by many, perhaps I might have ſaid by moſt, of 

tke moderns. | 
In inflammations of the liver, the blood taken 
away has not only a buffy cruſt, but has the ſerum 
tinged with bile as well as the cruſt; with this 
difFerence, that the craſſamentum is ſeldom ſo denſe 
as in fevers purely and ſimply inflammatory, but 
tequires the greateſt attention to its ſtate, as there 
is in the human body no viſcus in which the diſeaſe 
makes a more rapid progreſs. Such kind of blood 
1 255 frequently ſeen drawn from pregnant women 

Fa coſtive habit and a jaundiced ſkin. 

In women likewiſe about the cezſing of their 
catamenia, the blood when taken away has the 
appearance before deſcribed: in both which caſes 
repeated bleedings are found neceſſary; but the 
laſt requires deobſtruent antiphlogiſtics inſtead of 
mere antiphlogiſtics, ſuch as ſal polychreſton, 
diureticum, or, in one word, the neutral ſalts. 
Indeed, without ſuch a treatment, the patients run 
the riſk of abſceſſes in the liver and other abdo- 
minal viſcera, which often prove fatal before any 
indication appears to warrant an artificial diicharge, 
even where it is practicable. 

In the laſt months of pregnancy I have even ſeen 
fave or fix bleedings neceſſary, till the pulſe has 
been at laſt reduced under fifty in a minute, and 


che patient reheved with an efficacy that has fur- 
prited 
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priſed the attendants. When the blood is of a 
thick conſiſtence, and the inflammation is conſi- 
derable, frequent bleedings are neceſſary.* 

The ancients ſometimes ordered bleeding very 
late in the diſeaſe. Hippocrates did ſo in the caſe 
of Anaxion of Abdera on the eighth day. The 
operation has at leait this good effect, that it 
lackens the fever where it has been performed too- 
late to prevent internal ſuppurations. 

The difculty of preventing abſceſſes in the 
thoras, hard 2 certain number of days have run 
on m woch fever, is a reaſon why repeated 
bleed: gs ſhould take place as ſoon as the indica- 
tions 1:c evident: the ſtrength and the danger will 
aſcer n the quantity, and the diſtances between 
the blaoc!-lurtings. 

On che hood of plethoric habits that have fallen 
into, or become infected with, putrid fevers, there 
is a cruſt which has a greenith hue, and ſo pellucid 
that the reſt of the craſſamentum may be ſeen 
through it. This appearance ought to put the 
phy ician till more on his guard, as one bleeding 
too much in ſuch a ſtate, where the under part is 
gory, may, and often does, prove fatal. 


S E C- 


* In the pregnant ſtate the quantity of blood drawn away 
ſhould not in general exceed five or fix ounces at one time, as 
the moſt accurate obſervers have found bad effect: to follow 
$09 copious bleedings by the lancet. 
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THE HARD AND x UAL PULSE. 


LTHOUGTI it be very true, that many 

circumſtances in the age, ſex, conſtitution, 
affections of the mind, and ſize of the artery itſelf, 
affect the pg it is yet equaliy certain, that the 
doctrine of Pulics has a very principal ſhare n the 
diagnoſtic art: nor is thee any ſorc Of pulics more 
worthy of our attention than h which are Hard 
and Equal; for the hard one, if equal at the ſame 
time, plainly indicates an ing er Nate of the 


juices, a fullneſs of the vefſfels, obſtrugtons Tom 


ſizy blood in the capillary arteries, and in general 
a denſe ſtate of the blood, accompanying almoſt 
every inflammatory fever. | 

By a Hard pulſe I mean, when the artery ſeems, 
on being felt, to contain a wire or ſolid ſubſtance 
within it; of all others, the ſort of pulſe which is 
leaft apt to miſlead. It almoſt always indicates a 
reduction of the ſtrength. In rheumatic and other 
inflammatory fevers, where no _—_— viſcus is 
affected, I have examined the pulſe by the warch 
two or three times a day, for ſeven, 15 teen, ſeven- 


teen, twenty- one, or even more 17 together, 
without finding it vary three ſtrokes in a minute, 
not even at noon and midnight, when ſenſüble 
alterations have been ſaid to be obſervable in the 


ulſe ; nor am I acquainted with any ſymptom 
i y 1ymPp 
more 
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more certainly indicatory of the exiſtence of an 
inflammatory fever, than the uniform hardneſs and 


equality along with quickneſs of the pulſe: and yet 


ic never muſt be forgotten, that where the lungs 
or inteſtines are obſtructed by ſizy blood, or real 
inflammation, you cannot judge of the degree of 
either by feeling the pulſe alone; for in the inſlam- 
mation of thoſe viſcera, and in the phrenitis after 
the diſcaſe has gone on for ſome time, but eſpecially 
when the cerebellum has become affected, the 
pulſe is not found to mark ſufficiently either the 
ſtate of blood, or the quantity of diſeaſe or danger: 
nor can I doubt, but that the worſt conſequences 
have often ariſen from the ſtate of the pulſe's having 
miſled the practitioner in the above-mentioned 
inflammatory fevers. A thorough knowledge of 
the nature of fizy blood, and of the conſequences 


which follow its not being drawn away in ſufficient 


quantity in ſuch caſes, ſaves or deſtroys the patient. 


There is another miſtake, and no uncommon ene, 
attending ſuch a ſtate of the blood, that many 
phyſicians, even ſkilful and reputable men, rutk 
their patient's life to ſave their own reputation, by 
not excceding a given number of bleedings, becauſe 
the vulgar conſider four or five as the utmoſt 
length to which bleeding ought to be carried, even 
in the moſt prefling circumſtances. I believe I 
mall be ſeconded by the beſt judges, in aſſerting 
that very many caſes occur where double the num- 


ber of Lleedivgs are not too much, and for which 


! 
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I never had ſo good a rule to proceed upon as the 
craſis of the blood's not being diſſolved by the 
former bleedings, and the pulſe's not beginning to 
ſhake or grow unequal. From an obſervable 
inequality's taking place, I have learned not only 
that the inflammation is giving way, but that no 
more blood ſhould be taken. I ſpeak of a change 
from a ſynchroniſin or equality in the pulſe, 


S RE I 1 ON XIX. 
THE FIXED PAIN. 


MMEDIATELY after the fhivering fit, 
and ſometimes even before it, when the fever 

is of the inflammatory kind, a Fixed Pain ſeizes 
ſome particular part. If the inflammation is ſeizing 
the brain, it is of the pulſatory ſort, like the ſtroke 
of a hammer; ſo that a lying poſture 1s next to 
intolerable. If the fide is affected, or the organs 
of reſpiration, the pain is fo cutting as to render a 
free or full drawing of the breath impracticable. 
If the ſtomach or bowels are attacked with inflam- 
mation, it is equally inſupportable. Where the 
limbs are attacked, as in the rheumatic fever, the 
pain reſembles the gnawing of dogs, which conti- 
nues in a greater or leſs degree while the ſever laſts, 
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THE COLOUR OF THE TONGUE. 


N a common inflammatory fever, the whole 

ſurface of the Tongue appears to be covered 
with a kind of muſlin more or leſs thick according 
to the degree of inflammation. Blood-letting and 
diluents gradually diminiſh that appearance, and 
the natural pale red returns in proportion as the 
juices circulate with more freedom, and the criſis 
of the water takes place, which, if you except a 
few conſtitutions, never fails to happen in the 
inflammatory fevers of this climate. In pulmonic 
diſeaſes I have ſeen on the back part of the tongue 
a black ſoft fur, which laſted two or three weeks 
after the violence of the diſeaſe, and the danger of 
ſuppuration, had ceaſed: but as I Enew that thote 
patients had naturally a vitiated lymph, and re- 
quired a well-regulated diet to reſtore then to 
perfect health, I gave them to underſtand, that 
til! this appearance ceaſed they were not to think 
themſelves in a ſtate of {afery, 
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THE MARKS OF COCTION IN THE URINE. 


| bs was the inimitable ſkill of the Great 


Hippocrates in propheſying the events of 


Love 1 * Try a 4, — ” 
wWicafes, that it was not a wonder he ſhould, in the 


Cc * 
tunes 
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times of Polytheiſm, be ranked among their divi- 
nities; for he ſceras to have poſſeſſed 3 perfect a 
knowledge of the courſe of them, as to be able to 
Hretell the very days of their change as well as 
t::cir iſſue. 

I have never been able to diſcover any thing in 
his works, or in the writings of thoſe who have 
followed his ſteps, that holds more univerſally 
true than the obſervations they have left us about 
the Urine in fevers of the inflammatory kind. And 
J am bold to affirm, that I have ſeen the progreſs, 
ſafety, and event of fevers marked by the urine 


with the utmoſt regularity, where they were not 
diſturbed by meddling too much with Nature's 
operations for the cure; notwithſtanding we have 
been told very lately, that © it is but in very few 
« maladies where the blood, and we might add, 
te the urine,” ſays the writer, © affords a practi- 
« tioner much uſeful information.“ To ſuch a 
pitch of ſcepticiſm are we arrived! From what 
ſhall we take our indications of cure, or our know- 
ledge of diſeaſes, by-and-by? It concerns me 
very little, whether all the critical matter be carried 
off with the urine, provided it gives me rules to 
judge of the quantity, crudity, or the degree of 
Coction, and enables me to forete!!, whether the 
diſeaſe is likely to be dangerous or fafe, to prove of 


ſhort or long duration, and when the cnc may 
quit 


* yr 
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quit a medicated regimen for his uſual modes of 


life. f 


It ſuits my purpoſe to make the following remark 
in this place, That, excepting in two inſtances, I 
have never ſeen any caſe where the patient did not 
make thick water, ſooner or later, before you could 
ſay that he had recove red his former ſtate of health. 
It has been aſſerted by Dr. Hillary, in his Account 
of the Diſeaſes of Barbadoes, that ſome feve 
there, even of the intermitting kind, never 2 
any ſediment in the water. I know very well, that 
there are diſeaſes of the putrid ſort, deſervedly called 
Z#piu, where the days of the crifis cannot be aſcer- 
tained by any ſingle appcarance, here the patient 
muſt have had air and exerciſe before he can make 
ſuch; and, I muſt add, particularly exerciſe on 
horſeback, as nothing we know 10 certainly pro- 
duces it, or ſo certainly continues to produce it, 
until the conſtitution has diſengaged the dregs (if 
T may uſe fo antiquated an expreſſion) of the 
feveriſh fermentation, 

The particular days of making it have been 
nearly aſcertained. Indications of a complete 
ſediment and perfect criſis on the ſcventh, ſhall be 


8 ſcen 


+ There are phyſiologiſts who maintain, that there 1s no 
ſuch thing as coction or crifis, becauſe people die where there 
is no materies morbi: ** for,” ſay they, ** fear, joy, ſtrong 
** paſſions, or violent cold, produce death.“ Put there is 
lophiltry in this argument; for we daily ſee the crifis conco- 
aitant with thick water, of l:ofe Loos, or a plentiful ſweat, 


er al] theſe together. 
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ſeen on the third, and again on the fifth. There are 
now, in this town, many living witneſſes of my 
having prognoſticated the times when ſuch was to 
be made, and the day of the criſis. The ſeventh 
day has been, and continues to be, the moſt com- 
mon for the termination of many inflammatory 
fevers. See the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, B. iv. 
Aph. 71. his Coacæ Prænot. i. No. 213. Galen 
had, in one ſeaſon, four hundred patients in acute 
fevers, who obtained a criſis on the ſeventh or ninth 
day. Galen de Diebus Decretor. L. ii. v. vil. x. 
Dr. Sydenham found many fevers ending regularly 
on the fourteenth day; Baglivi obſerved the fame 
thing; and both in caſes that were not diſturbed by 
the officious application of remedies, by which they 
acknovledge that fevers were lengthened out. 
Another rule, from which I have not found it 
fafe to vary, has been, that no tavourable appearance 
in a fever, even though 1t was merely a depuratory 
one, (ſee Sydenham) and where the vehemence and 
bad tendency of the ſymptoms had been removed 
by bleeding and an antiphlogiſtic regimen, could 
ever prevail on me, when J had the ſole direction, 
(and I had the ſole direction in an hoſpital for nine- 
teen years, where ſuch fevers were very common) 
to admit of any irregularities in the patient, unt)! 
the time arrived when the ſediment in the water 
had made its appearance, and {et both my patient 
and myſelf at large as to his indulgence in living. 


It 
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It is but juſt to add, that the coldneſs of our 
climate, as has been remarked long ago, and the 
great irregularities in dict, or ſtill greater in practice, 
produce putrid fevers without marks of criſis that 
can be foretold in the urine, and diſeaſes whoſe 
periods and duration phyſicians cannot aſcertain. 

Where the dilcalc is of the inlammatory kind, 
the ſigns of a beginning concoction are very often 
evident: where that is accompliſhed, the critical 
diſturbance appears, and the critical evacuation 
follows, which, if perfect, leaves the patient in a 


tolerably eaſy ſtate ; but if imperfect, either he is 


not entirely free of the fever, or he continues in 
danger of a relapſe. See Martin's Eſſays on the 
Periods and Criſes of Fevers. 

Though it appears from the obſervations of all 
the beſt writers, both ancient and modern, that the 
ſolution of the fever does not depend upon what is 
thrown off by the urine, till we are very often 
enabled by it to judge of the nature, duration, and 


iſſue, of the diſeaſe. 
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III. 


SEC. SD N 


OF THE CURE OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 


T appears from the oldeſt records of the Greek 
phyſicians, that they conſidered a Fever as a 
purging of the humours, and a feparation of 

the impure blood from what was pure ; that being 


thus the inſtrument which Nature made uſe of to 


remove from the body whatever impeded its opera- 
tions, the phyſician, who was only Nature's mi- 
niſter, was called in to aid, not to oppaſe or depreſs 
her efforts; that he of courſe was the moſt able 
practitioner, who cheriſhed a fever to its juſt height, 
and preſerved it in that equilibrium which enabled 
the conſtitution to throw off the diſeaſe; that he 
on the other hand greatly erred, who attempted to 
put an end to it before it had accompliſhed its 
work; in ſhort, that feyers were not in themſelves 
ſuch formidable things, fince, if properly treated, 
they ſerved to prolong lite, inſtead of ſhortening it. 
Thus thoſe maſters of the profeſſion found, that a 
Fever cured the apoplexy; a Quartan, diſeaſes of 
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the nerves, as palſies and epilepſies; a Tertian, many 
diſeaſes; and x Continual fever, moſt. In one word, 
they looked on a fever not as a foe, hut as an auxi- 
ary, which, by diffolving, ſtirring, and mixing 
many 1zzgnaced humovrs, that ſeemed to produce a 
ſtruggle between life and the diſeaſe, brought them 
to what they called a Criſis: if, on the contrary, 
the fever ceaſed before it had performed its office, 
whether owing to the miiconduct of the phyſician, 
or to the failure of nature, (i. e. of the whole 
powers of the body excited) the patient was not 
cured. But the ancient phyſicians obſerving, that 
in many caſes Nature's exertions were ſo violent as 
to be productive of pernicious conſequences, they 
learned to reſtrain her by ſuch means as ſhe pointed 
out, ſuch as venæſection inſtead of hæmocthages, 
or by purgings when they ſaw her loaded with too 
much of the morbid matter. 2 IM 
They found her deciding ſpeedily in Ardent fevers, 
but ſtruggling longer in Slow ones. They obſerved, 
that evacuations had a large ſhare in the natural 
cure of fevers. They diſcovered, that the various 
deviations of the fluids from their natural ſtate 
brought on fevers entirely diſtinct from each other, 
according to their different cauſes, and requiring, 
like plants or animals, certain ſpaces of time to 
bring them to maturity; that one ended by : 
hemorrhage, another by a flux, another by a 
ſweat, a fourth by thick water on particular dars, 
and all theſe in proportion to the cireumfſtances. 
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They likewiſe remarked, that there were medicines 
which appeared calculated for carrying off one 
Jort of humour rather than another, and to unload 
the body of that weight which maintained the 
diſeaſe. Before their obſervations had led them 
to ſuch diſcoveries, they reſted the cure chiefly upon 
a well-regulared diet, which for ſimplicity and 
efficacy has not been exceeded ſince. Chymiſtry 
has, no doubt, done much towards introducing a 
more perfect knowledge of the nature of thoſe 
agents we employ for the cure of fevers and other 
diſeaſes: but then its abuſe has introduced a wild- 
neſs of theory, a and an inconſiſtengy of practice, 
that, I had almoſt ſaid, counterbalance its uſe. 
When there is reaſon to fear the approach of 
bad health, the bet medicines are reſt, abſtinence, 
and watery drinks. By ſuch, even viclent diſeaſes, 
when at hand, may be diſperſed. See Galen's 
third book. _ 
Many are deceived in hoping to remove the 
languor in the beginning of fevers by exerciſe, the 
warm bath, vomits, forced ſtools, ſweating, and 
wine, becauſe theſe anſwer SOMETIMES 3 but 
abſtinence will vzvER diſappoint: ſo ſaid Galen. 
The preſervation of the ſtrength, the correction 
and expulſion of the ſtimulating acrimony, the 
diſſolution and expulſion of the glutinous lentor, 
and a mitigation of the ſymptoms, are the four 
chi ief requiſites for the General Cure of F evers. 
Some of the ancient phyC acians recommended a faſt 
for 
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for the firſt three days. Aſclepiades was of opinion, 
that the ſick ought to he weakened by light, by 
watching, and by intenſe thirſt; not even allowing 
the mouth to be moiſtened in the diatriton. Galen 
called ſuch vonner yeporomra, and with great 
juſtice condeinned them. 

Had he lived in theſe times, he would have had 
ſtill more reaſon to call diſcaſes by that name, 
though upon very different accounts; indeed the 


very oppoſite, too much meat and too much drink. 


Feveriſh heat is taken off by bleeding, muſcular 
reſt, tepid watery drinks acidulated with lemon, 
currant jelly, Hippocrates's ſimple oxymel, cooling 
the bed-chamber, opening the bed-curtains, remo- 
ving thick bed- clothes, and avoidingall ſtimulating 
and {typtic medicines. Vomiting, from a Bilious 
cauſc, is cured by ſubacid drinks; and from a 
Putrid cauſe, by cream of tartar in water-gruel, 
currant jelly, ſorrel, ar 1 ſuch like. 

As the doctrine of Criſcs, eſtabliſhed by all the 
beſt writers in phyſic, both ancient and modern, 1s 
now neglected in general, if not almoſt forgotten, 
or its tr un barely allowed, it becomes proper that 
the ſtudents and doctors of phylic ſhould be 
ak Gel to a cloſe attention to the duration of 
fevers; for, unleſs phyſicians mark out to them- 
ſelves, and to the friends of their patients, the 

eceſſity of the diſcaſc's going on to Coction, and 
the time required for fulfil "oF its career, they can 
never give ſatisfacti ion, nor prevent run ning after 
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ideal plans of an immediate cure and ſuppoſed 
ſpecifics. That the writer of theſe ſheers may not 
be wanting, on this ſubject, to the cauſe of his 
profeſſion and the conviction of his mind, he is 
willing to reſt his reputation upon the aſſertion, 
that unleſs in the very beginning, or when fevers 
form themſelves under that particular type which 
comes within the power of the Bark, they cannot be 
removed by any other known medicine until they 
have meaſured out a certain ſpace; that a Pleuriſy, 
for example, requires five, ſeven, or fourteen days 
to attain a complete criſis; a Rheumatic fever, four- 


teen or twenty-one; a Hectic, many more, where 


no ulceration has taken place in the lungs; a Putrid 
fever, often ſtill more, perhaps twenty-one, thirty, 
or even forty : therefore the grand queſtion in the 
cure of fevers ſeems to be, When the cooling or 
antiphlogiſtic, and when the antiſeptic, ſtimulating, 
or cordial methods are to be practiſed; or, where 
the fever happens to be of a Mixed nature, (which 
is frequently the cafe) whether the cooling or the 
warming treatment is neceſſary, and at what time 
cf the diſcaſe the phyſician is to give up the one, 
or adopt the other ? 

It ſhoyld be remembered, that there are days 
which, becauſe they determine the duration of the 
tevers of one particular fort, have been called the 
Critical days. Theie were by the ancient profeſſors 
obſerved to hold very regularly in inflammatory 
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or leſs degree, even where the management has 
been faulty. 

Let it be added, that we ſeldom find a reſolution 
of any inflammatory fever without the ſigns of 
coction in the vrine. 

From all theſe circumſtances it appears, tha: the 
crudities of our juices require, according to their 
cauſes, a limited time to digeſt them. As the 
effects of obſtructed bile or checked perſpiration 
are ſeen in the urine, 1t 15 not to be doubted, but 
that the other ſecretions being obſtructed, and the 


groſſer parts regorging into the mats of blood, ſup- 


phes the urine with materials which will ſubſide 
when the fever ceaſes, and which, by digeſting 
under the action of the body, (whether of its fibres, 
or veſſels, matters not) will, with the aſſiſtance of 
proper ſaponaceous drinks, reſolve at laſt, and 
bring on an agreeable criſis, 

It is of much importance to follow the indications 
given by Nature in the beginning of fevers, either 
for bleeding, or for purging; ſince by delays the 
diſeaſe becomes more violent, and the putrefaction 
increaſes as the ſtrength aminiſhes, fo as neither 
to ſuſtain longer tne force of the ſtruggle, nor ad- 
mit the uſe of powerful medicines for the cure, 

Fevers that are accompanied with bad {yMptoms, 

and continvally growing worſe, have been conficered 
as Malignant, and arc, for che moſt part, com- 
monly treated with ſpiceries, alexipharmacs, vo- 
latilcs, and all the hot medicines that can be 
thought of. Ey 
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By this conduct thoſe very difficulties are brought 
on, which are wiſhed to be prevented. 

Where the air, ſeaſon, ſituation, and manner 
of living, produce a quantity of crude and depraved 
Juices, there ſuch fevers are moſt frequent. 

For the duration of thoſe Slow fevers which are 
long protracted, and which often have.no crifis, it 
will not be eaſy to give a better account, than that 
the veins continue to be ſupplied from loaded 
viſcera and inteſtines. Thus we have ſeen Exan- 
thematous and Military fevers go on for ſix weeks 
or more with a bound belly, becauſe they were 
treated as above, and the cure was truſted to a 
ſweating regimen, which might have ſome effect in 
clearing off what had already got into the blood- 
veſſels; but that was ſtill fed from the firſt paſſages. 

Bleeding, and repeating it according to circum- 
ſtances, is the principal part of the cure in 
Inflammatory fevers ; as purging after, or along 
with, proper correctors, is the point on which the 
cure of Putrid fevers chiefly turns. It is therefore 
of great importance to eſtabliſh plain and intel- 
ligible principles for determining when and how 
often the bleedings are to take place in the former, 
and what are the correctors and purging medicines 
that will ſooneſt alter and carry off the materials 
of the latter : for we have ſeen before, that, unleſs 
the corrupted juices be removed as ſpeedily as poſ- 
ſible, the diſeaſe muſt grow worſe; and every man 
of experience knows, that this is aften the work of 


many 
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many days, and that 1t 1s only particular remedies 
which will anſwer ſuch purpoſes. 


What theſe medicines are, will be ſhown in their 
| | 


proper places. * 


I know it will be aſked, for it has been already 
aſked, Have the beſt phyſicians then no controul 
over fevers in ſhortening their periods? To which 
I anſwer, Yes, if the diſeaſe is of a nature to admit 
it, by the materials being looſe, and having an 
immediate outlet from the circulation by the 
bowels or the ſkin: for inſtance, in the Cholera 
Morbus, where the ſtomach and inteſtines throw 
of their contents with violence, the diſeaſe may 
have its duration ſhortened, becauſe the materials 
are looſe, and can be corrected during their eva- 
cuation by farinaceous drinks, chicken water, or 
what is preferable to either, tubacid drinks, as 
lemonade, imperiale, &c. 

It holds true likewiſe, that where a common 
Ephemera has been occaſioned by a wet coat; 
hurried exerciſe, or intemperate eating, a doſe of 
Dr. James's powder, of emetic tartar and manna, 
or perhaps a copious dilution of the contents of 
the ſtomach and of the blood, will prove a cure. 

But it does not hold in fevers either Putrid or 
Inflammatory, where the diſeaſe has ſet in with a 
hot and cold fit, and the other characters of theſc 
fevers which were before delineated. 

The common proverb lays, It is the phyſician's 
buſineſs to cure ſpeedily and pleaſantly. The ableſt 


among. 
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among them have been reproached for ſeeming mere 
ſpectators, or at beſt pilots, inſtead of putting an 
end to the fever by fome ſpecific medicine, or 
ſelefting it from the body as a magnet does iron 
from the mixed duſt of metals. It will be feen 
afterwards, that we are not in poſſeſſion of any fuch 
nedicine; but I truſt it will lkewie be ſeen, tha 

we have it in our power to correct the deadly poiſon, 
and carry it off gradually, in Putrid fevers, as well 
as to controul the vehemence of the circulation, 
and prevent the danger from ſizy blood's falling on 
the vital parts, in Inflammatory ones, until the 
diſeaſe has waſted itſelf and run its courſe. 

If in what is to follow we can be ſo happy as to 
lay down any Rules for effectually accompliſhing 
theſe purpoſes, it is all we can pretend to, and 
indeed the utmoſt height of our ambition. 


E r N; 


BY BLOOD-EETTING 


fk is remarkable, that all the ſick, whoſe caſes 

are recorded in the firſt and third books 
of Hippocrates's Epidemics as recovered, were 
reſtored by excretions of the humours from one or 
more avenues of the body; and that, of thoſe who 
ded, they held out longeſt (if you compare them 
with ſuch as had no evacuation) whoſe juices were 
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in the largeſt quantities: from whence 
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M Hippocrates was probably led to believe, that the 
i cure in thoſe caſes ſhould conſiſt chiefly in at- 
| tempting by art the fame ſort of evacuation by 
which he obſerved Nature relieving herſelf. Ac- 
cordingly he found, that the bad ſymptoms of very 
acute fevers were taken off ſuddenly, and with ſur- 
priſing ſucceſs, by large bleedings : and it is ap- 
parent, that his directions about Blood-letting in 
inflammatory fevers are given with peculiar pre- 
ciſion, though we know not what lights he poſſeſſed | 
concerning the nature and qualities of the blood. 
|: In his book de Victũs ratione in morbis Acutis, and 
on the ſubject of Pleuriſy, he ſays, indeed, © that 
; te the blood ſhould be drawn away till it changes | 
ec its colour to red and livid.” Of this however 
vie are certain, that he was not acquainted with 
the circumſtance of the arteries and veins conveying 
the ſame ſpecies of fluid, though very much changed 
in its texture, as well as in its colour, by circulating 

through the lungs. 
Aræteus Cappadox, who was in point of anti- 
quity the next to Hippocrates among the Greek 
if phyſicians, who flouriſhed in the time of Nero; 
ik and who probably practiſed not far from Rome, 
has improved on the lights furniſhed by the Founder 
of Phyſic, paying great attention to the pulſations 
of arteries, to the uſes that might be made of 
* venæſection and arteriotomy, aſcertaining when the 
. firſt and when the laſt was preferable, from what 
„ part of the body blood was to be taken away 
with | 


2 
— Cocos 
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with moſt advantage, and in what quantity ac- 
cording to the urgency of the ſymptoms, and allo 
with what caution, and at what intervals. Celſus, 
who flouriſhed in the days of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 


gave the ſollowing direction about blood-letting: 
« You mult attend to the colour and quality of 


ce the blood while it is flowing; for if it be thick 


ce and black, it is vitiated, and flows off with ad- 


cc vantage; but if it be red and bright, it is in a 
« healthy ſtate, the loſs ol it is hur: ttul, : and it mould 


11 


« be inſtantly ſtopped.“ The rule is too general; 
but it probably led mankind afcerwards to a more 


particular enquiry into tis ſubiect. 


In latter ages many diſputes have ariſen among 


phyſicians about the good and bad ceic&s of blood- 
letting. Among the Arabians, Rhazes, who lived 


we 
, J - 


in the tenth century, let blocd in the ineil-nox 
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Avicenna diſapproved of bleeding in bijiouvs fevers, 
quia bilem refrænabat ſanguls. 

Baptiſta Suzius, in 1628, wrote againſt the 
prejudices of the Arabian ſchocl, but was himſelf 
25 much, if not more to blame, 2 pro venæ- 
ſection in all fevers continued and putrid, as well 
as in plethora and inflammation, WY the diſeaſe 
was crude, and before cotton; 
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letting in fevers which ariſe from what they call 4 
Putrefaction of the Humours. 


SEE TION III. 


BY VOMITING. 


A S the heſteffects have in all ages been obſerved 
to be produced, in a variety of caſes, by 
natural efforts of Vomiting, art has learned to imi- 
tate them with ſucceſs. If the bile is poured into 
the ſtomach, an intelligent obſerver enquires, what 
anxieties, heat, and weakneſs, have enſued. So 
long as the bile is retained unconcocted or un- 
corrected, neither the pain nor the fever can be 
removed; but when the body is in proper time 
freed from the bile, whether naturally or by art, 
the pain and fever vaniſh of courſe. 

Whatever nas gone down by the œſophagus, that 
can neither tranſude the coats of the ſtomach, or 
alcend into tt Dy the PS: may be thrown up 
10 vomits; and therefore all thoſe viſcera which 
mpty thernietves into the inteſtines, viz. the liver, 
fol een and pancreas, and allo the gaſtric, epiploic 
arteries, &. vhich empty . into the 
liver by the vena portarum, can be nurged of their 
contents by vomits. 

It has been uſually regarded as a rule, that vo- 


SNITLNLY iS I Oe Cured by VONuts : But this 1s not 
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inflammation, it would be the worſt of remedies, 
as bleeding would prove the beſt. The ſame 
obſervation holds good, if it aroſe from cancer or 


ſchirrhus. 


Doctor Sydenham, Boerhaave, and others, ob- 


ſerved, that autumnal fevers, proceeding from 
collections of putrid humours in the ſtomach, or 
from ſummer heat, may, by being carried oF by 
vomits, prevent the aphthæ, teneſmus, and fatal 
diarrhœas, from happening ſo frec: mentiſff in the 


end of ſuch fevers. 


S E TN MK 
BY: ‚‚ U .. N. 


HE. ancient phyſicians having over ol that 
fevers were often ſpeedily and compietely 
cured by fits of looſene(s, they attempte , in imita- 
tion of Nature's procedure, to cure by giving 
Purging Medicines; but ſtill with very great 
caution: for they perceived that the ſame purgative 
had not always the ſame effect; that ometimes it 
purged too much; and that ſometimes it brought 
away what it was not wont to do. They always 
enquired beforehand, whether their ſick had taken 
purges, and with what effect; whether hole purges 
operated {lowly or brifi:ly; and they gave gentle or 
ſtrong purgatives in proportion, being very careful 
not to exhibit any rathly. They likewiſe remarked, 
H that 


7. 
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that great eaters were often purged as if they had 
taken phyſic; that ſome foods proved phyſic; but 
that habit cauſed their tendency to be overlooked 
till the patient was n diſturbed, or diſeaſes 
were brought o on; and that, if purging medicines 
were given in * g fevers before the diſeaſe 
remitted, or till Wine) the end of it, the heat was 
increaſed, the purging effect did not take place, 
or perhaps a jaundice was produced, or ſuch a 
loathing of every thing as ended in death. For 
theſe reaſons they were afraid of purging ſtrongly 
in fevers, eſpecially during the dog-days, giving 
inſtead of it glyſters, which they found always ſafe, 
where they found them neceſſary. The Parent of 
Medicine had oblerved all this, and was beſides 
particularly attentive to the nature of the diſeaſe, 
that he might find out whether one fort of humour 
Was to be carried off or another, as the one or the 
other appeared to be in fault. Hence the different 
names of Phlegmagogue, Hydragogue, Cholagogue, 
Mc<lanogogue, as 8 water, gall, or black 
gall, was carried off. He believed at the fame 
al medicine was not without effect on 


and where this attention was 
paid, or omitted, the cure ſucceeded, or otherwiſe. 
On the whole it was believed, that certain deter- 
mined humours vere acted on by particular purges. 
Such were the ideas of elective attraction, enter- 
rained by the ancient phyſicians! Nevertheleſs, 
there were thoſe among them who ſuppoſed the 
whole 


time, that 
the Other himours; 


whole effect of a purge to be altering the nature, 
by leſſening the quantity of the blood, and who 
renounced the notion of ſpecific purges; alledging, 
that gentler means than thoſe made uſe of by Hip- 
pocrates to purge phlegm or water, bile or black 
bile, would anſwer all the ends propoſed. Their 
notions on this ſubject gave Galen great offence, 
as they 1 nterfered with his favourite plan, and pro- 
voked him to appeal to common experience, as 
well as to his known practice at Rome, (if Hippa- 
crates had no weight with them) and to challenge 
them to cure a jaundice by an indiſcriminate purge, 
with the fame ſucceſs that he could by a ſpecific 
one; or to cure a dro ply by bleeding, which dimi- 
niſhed the quantity of the blood, inſtead of curing 
by a hydragogue. This diverſity of opinions 
among the old paphcigl has occaſtoned much 
diſpute among the modern: the anatomiſts Mal- 
pighi, De 5 Pechlin, Borelli, Willie, and 
kewiſe the phyſiologiſts, have taken different ſides, 
2s their theories or obſervations led them,— 
Sce Martin's Eſſays. 
If the effects of medicines were confined to the 
ſtomach or bowels, much might ve ſaid for the 
{1pnort of both opinions: but there are fo many 
proofs of their entering the mals of blood, no leſs 
than all the viſcera, that it were unreaſonable to 
confine ourſelves to any particular ſyſtem on this 
tub} ject, eſpecially when we ſee the effects of rhu- 


„arb on the colour and ſmell of the urine in a few 
13 minutes 
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minutes after it has been ſwallowed, of turpentine 
or aſparagus on the urine, of cantharides upon the 
urinary paſiages and the pulſe; and allo the powers 
of the abſorbent veſſels in the firſt paſſages, fo 
viſibly affecting the 1 and ſpirits the moment 
wine or broth has been ſwallowed by a perſon 
exhauſted with fatigue. What then ſhould hinder 
purging medicines from working on the blood, or 
ſecretory organs of the liver, pancreas, &c. to as to 
procure exiraordinary diſcharges from the blood, 
by diſpoſing the veficls to throw off ſuch noxious 
humours as want to be expelled, and to reſtore the 
body to its healthy fate, b, IAHihking the root of 
moſt putrid and iome inflammatory diſeaſes ? 
The fact is, that we find there areracc vines, which, 
by a kind of elective attraction, are capable of 
diſpoſing the blood to ſecrete particular humours, 
and the bowels to diſcharge them. It is inde: dirue, 
that a great phy ſiologiſt treats as a mere fancy the 
opinion of thoſe Who think there ſubſiſts, in the 
fomach or pancreas, liver or meſentery, &c. a maſs 
feveriſh matter called Fomes; and from hence 
is poured into the blocd, either continually, or at 
ſtated intervals, a cloggy ferment which occaſions 
a continual or intermittent fever: and he "= 
Why, notwitaſtanding repeated 1 vomits 
diluting broths, e overturn completely via 
firſt paſſages, the gall and pancreatic juice, it yct 
happens that agues become mere obſtinate ? 
tor 


Sect. 4. BY PURGING. * 
for _ he quotes Dr. Sydenham's autho- 


rity.* 
To this I dale that neither this eminent 


Frenchman, nor our Engliſh Luminary, had atthat 


time diſcovered medicines which are found to 
ſucceed in our practice. The knowledge of what 
theſe are, has been owing partly to accident, and 
partly to chym iſtry, which, by teaching us the 
nature of bodies, and the method of analyſing them 
into their firſt principles or component parts, have 
enabled us to judge of the effects requiſite to be 
produced on the humours of the body. There is 
not a more common ſymptom in putrid fevers than 
a looſeneſs. The debility and oppreſſion which 
attend it, the irregularity and quickneſs of th 

pulſe, the intervals of freedom from pain in the 
the fſœtor of what is diſcharged, all mark 


4 AC 


bowels, 
its nature, and diſtinguiſh it ealily from the bloody 
Nux or the inflammatory dyſentery. I muſt add, 
that there is in general nothing lets underſtood than 


= 
jy, a * 


the proper menagement of the diarrhœa Which 
attends putrid fevers, nor any ſituation where morg 
miſchief is done by cheering the lootencis, or more 
errors Committed in the mode of doing it. 


+ 


We all know, that the whole fyirem of veins and 
arteries may be 1 in a very ſhort time by the 
inteſtines, the biliary duct, or by the meſenterie 
materials of fevers depoſited 

H 4 in 
5 Noſclog. Methodic. C:all ii. Gen, & Sp. 


arterics; and that the 


q/ 
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in the maſs of blood, as well as in the inteſtinal 


canal, may be carried off by the bowels. Of this 


we have ſufficient proofs in the ipeedy cure of the 


cholera morbus, eſpecially if acidulated drinks are 
uſed; in the happy effects of ripe fruits given in 
moderation, particularly of grapes in the bilious 
flux of armies; and the wonderful power of mine- 
ral acids mixed with opiates in this laſt mentioned 
diſeuſe.“ 
cannot allow ſo favourable an opportunity to 
paſs, without taking notice of what 1s done every 
day in fevers in this town. 
We have all evicrved the tendency to a looſeneſs 
in ſome fevers, not only in the beginning of them, 
but even after vomits have been given (our modes 


of living, particularly in London, make bilidus or 


putrid fevers more common than in Dr. Sydenkam's 
days). In theſe fevers, whenever any part of the 
inteſtinal canal is loaded with acrimony, the pulſe 
is very quick, irregular, and often unequal: the 
ſpirits are often depreſſed from the fame caule, 
eſpecially while tne bile is running off wi ſtool. 
„ Rt that che ſtrength 
is exhauſted in proportion to the number of ſtools : 
but the direct contrary is true; for in putrid 
diſeaſes whatever is putrid, as we have before 
remarked, is moſt naturally and readily conveyed 
off by the inteſtinal canal. What folicitude have 
we not fren, even amongſt medical men, leſt 


the 
See Storck's Ann. Medic, 


— — 
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the ſtrength ſhould be exhauſted in proportion ta 
the number of ſtools! and yet how much miſchief 
have we found to ariſe from che cking the looſeneſs! 

More fever, a quicker pulſe, greater depreſſion, 
more delirium, and a longer dileaſe. Who, that 
has been in an extenſive practice, 15 ignorant how 
many days muſt he run through for corre&i ing and 
letting looſe the putrid mate _ and how many 
ſtools muſt be procured, by y antiſcptic correctors and 
purging medicines, in fevers of t, enty or thirty 
days duration (frequently above a hundred) to 
diſcharge from the habit what auickened the pulſe 
to a dangerous velocity, and kept the body in a 
late of; great debi lity, the limbs in tremors, and 
the brain in an! unccaſing re everie, till the body, like 
another ſalamander, riſes with freſh vigour ont of 
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judges how far bleeding, vomits, purges, &c. 
contr:buted to relieve. As to the foods and drinks 
which Nature craved, all theſe they applied with a 
1&1 that would have left us little to add, if their 
philoſophy or chymical knowledge had kept pace 
with their ſpirit of obſervation. In the days of 
Hippocrates and Aretæus, they had their barley- 
water and barley-cream, their hellebore, caſtor, 
and wine. Under the Roman empire, Celſus, 
Pliny, Galen, Cœlius Aurelianus, and many others, 
whoſe opinions have been handed down to us by 
thoſe whoſe works have eſcaped the ravages of 
time, diſcovered peculiar virtues in particular 
drugs, and began to adapt them to the head, lungs, 
liver, ſtomach, or bowels, according to their 
Gicterent theories, or as different kumours were 
ſuppoſed to prevail, or be in fault. Their Materia 
Medica was become conſiderable in the time of 
32len, Dioſcorides, and Alexander Trallian. From 
a1 theſe laſt named many of our beſt medicines 
have been taken; but they ſtill continued to look 
for the criſes of diſeaſes, and were more employed 
to guide ſafely than to cure . knowing 
well that Nature could do the remainde: 
guch was the ſtate of medicine before "=_ try 
began to be cultivated at large; for, though it vas 
of ancient date, it yet furniſned but few prepara- 
tions for the cure of diſeaſes, until the! Furopeans 
brought it, in the thirteenth century, from the 
Arabians, 


5 4 
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Arabians, who had made a ſludy of it for three 
hundred years. 

Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and others, 
applied it chiefly to alchymy, natural magic, and 
the mechanic arts; but Raymond Lully, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, wrote on the 


univerſal medicine, quinteſſonces, and on m ercury. 


About a century before the time of Paracelſus 


and Helmont, lived Baſil Valentine, a very expert 


1 
i 


chymiſt, who wrote the Currus Triuraphalis An- 


timonii, commending its prepa rations for every 
' 1 27 


I Wille it! 
regretted by ſome of our beſt chymical vs i , 


purpoſe of medicine; an error, hic 


adopted by too many in this country. 


Every one, who is in the leaf ſt: degree acquainted 


with the a; of chymiſtry, knows what changes 


J x . 
were brought about in the practice of medicine by 
| Je R > = „ oh ; | 6 ! 7 11 p 
Paraceiſus 2 Heimont, whole ſheill in the decom 
N CY 


poſition of Nature's productions, end acquaintance 
al ; | 
wich many of the elements of bodies, tempted men 
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look out for an univerſal medicine, which might 
extirpate all diſeaſes from the human body, reſtore 
perfect health, and maintain it to a very great age. 
Though this doctrine was diſcovered to be ill 


founded, and its abettors, notwithſtanding their 


boaſted poſſeſſion of an elixir againſt old age, died 
very early; yet it was not to be wondered, that 
mankind ſhould be flattered by ſuch an hypotheſis, 


whale the old phyſicians were much diſconcerted to 


find all their ſtudies of the cauſes, ſymptoms, and 
treatment of diicaſes, rendered entirely uſcleſs, if 


there indeed eiſted a Medicine which couid be 


applied to every caſe and cure in all circumſtances. 

At lat the lovers of ſound philoſophy, towards 
the end of the ſixteenth, and beginning of the ſe- 
venteenth century, applied to the ſtudy of medi- 


1 


cal ai by b ch they were introduced to 


an acquaintance with the elements of bodies, and 


of courſe to the - laps of various artificial as 
well as natural compoſitions, Which they brought 
into the practice of medicine. 

in many cates they were enabled to judge, à 
5 what changes might be thereby produced 
in the humours of the body; and no claſs more 
natural! hg came the object of chymical enquiries, 
than Saline e ſubſtances, by which they underſtood in 
general inch as were ſoluble in water, and of a ſapid 
Matte en applied to the tongue. They divided Salts 
into Simple and Compound, and thoie again into 


Acid and Alcaline; underſtiading, by the firſt, ſuch 
as 
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as had a ſour taſte, and turned ſyrup of violets red; 
and by the laſt, what efferveſced with the above 
acids, and turned ſyrup of violets green. Their 
alcaline were again divided into Volatile, which 
few off in a vapour, and Fixed, which remained fo 
in the fire. They learnt, that compound falts 
contained an acid, combined either with an 
alcaline ſalt, a metallic, or an earthy ſubſtance. 
When the acid was combined with an alcali, it 
produced a Neutral ſalt, that will not efferveſce 
with either acids or alcalis. 
Such obſervations incited them to examine with 
care thoſe ſalts in particular which had, time out 
of mind, been employed in preſerving animal 
ſubſtances from decay; I mean the different ſorts of 
ſea ſalt, ſal nitre, or ſal armoniac: and they applied 
their elements to different purpoſes, as they ob- 
ſerved or reaſoned about their antiphlogiſtic and 
antiſeptic powers, till they had eſtabliſhed their 
utility, and taught us to look for ſovereign efficacy 
from their exhibition. Who, for inſtance, can 
now doubt of the ſpirit of fea ſalt's poſſeſſing very 
conſidcrable an oy 1 powers, that has ſcen its 
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again becomes almoſt impermeable to the moft 
active menſtruums, can diſpute their energy? Who, 
that has ſeen gold, ſilver, and other metals, melt 
away in aqua regia, aqua fortis, and other folvents, 

an withhold his ſurprize? Who, that has obſerved 

res give up their metals with ſuch good Mill to the 
mixture of fuxes chiefly made of ſaline ſubſtances, 
can doubt of their penetrating nature and extenſive 

operation? Who, that has witneſſed the effects of 
alcaline ſalts, or ſoluble tartar, in digolving the 
moſt tenacious guns os myrrh andlac, can queſtion 
their force in diffolving biltary concretions, vitreous 
humours, and the long lift of ill-digeſted ſubſtances 
contained in our veſſels? No man, that has expe- 
rienced the ſoothing and cooling effects of ſal nitre, 
when worn out with pain and thirſt, or Riverius's 
ſaline mixture, when heated by fever, or reſtleſs 
almoſt to deſpair, can ſufficiently admire that art 
which taught us to inveſtigate and combine ſuch 
powers. No man, that has felt fevers of the moſt 
depreſiing ſort, loading his ſhoulders, and ready 
to light on his a already-aching head, removed in a 
few hours by ſa! polychreit and rhubarb, as if by 
miracle, but muſt be ſtruck with their cies. And 
vho, — has tried in 4 | by all the An of 
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v/ Ill heſitate a moment to: Vledge 118 diapho— 


retic and compoſing qua- it ies 
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Finally, Who that has ſeen the powers of ſoluble 


tartar in procuring ſleep, and preventing or carry- 
ing off delirium in fevers of the worſt kind, or its 
efficacy in reſtoring ſo many poor wretches from 
idiotiſm, melancholy, and madneſs, to ſenſe, to 
hilarity, and reaſon, can forbear to bow his 
head with gratitude, firſt to Heaven, and then to 

n for teaching us to combine this heaven- 
ſent gift, and uſe it with ſo much ſucceſs? N. B. I 
have ſcen twenty-five patients recovered entirely 


from madneſs by tartarus ſolubilis.Sce a Pruſſian 


phyſician's account of its powers in caſes of mad- 
neſs, whoſe name I have i 


Having ſhown the wonderful virtues of ſaline 


ſubſtances in the cure of fevers, and believing it 


will be found in the following fe& ion, that 
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at the time of the acceſſion of fevers, or as ſedatives; 
condemning them as hurtful in putrid fevers, and 
aſſerting, that giving them too conſtantly may be 
hurtful, by prolonging the fever. I leave it with 
poſterity to determine which of us 15 in the right, 
Had they only maintained, that they increaſe 
hypochondriacal ſymptoms, or that they do not 
act as ſedatives in flatulent and nervous habits, I 
ſhould willingly have ſubicribed to their opinion. 

I rauit expreſs a wiſh on this ſubject, that thoſe 
gentlemen, who furniſh medicines for the ſick, 
would either take the trouble to prepare their 
neutral ſalts themlelves, or endeavour to become 
better judges of their being properly prepared by 
hers; as the intereſts of the fick in fevers are 
deeply connected therewith. 


SEL ON TV. 


BY SPECIFIC FEBRIFUCGES. 


| N 6-4 111 . 
IAI Nature has, in her ſtorc-liouſe, Specific 
medicines which cure diſeaſes without our 
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being able to account for the proceſs, is a truth 
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which none can call in queſtion, while it is known 
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in their embryo ſtate, made them flatter themſelves, 
and, what appears leſs excuſable, tempted phyſi- 
cians to join in the conceit, that fevers may be 
charmed away at the word cf command, without 
having leave to run their natural courſe. 

We know very well, that a fever fit, produced 
by more food or ſtrong drink taken in than the 
ſtomach can diſſolve into good chyle, may be 
cured immediately by a vomit, or ſtrong purge, 
becauſe it removes at once what would not obey 
the force of the digeſtive powers: but ſurely ſuch 
cannot deſerve the name of a Fever Powder. 

We e likewiſe know, that where the miſchief has 
been accumulated in the veins, whether it be ſizy 
blood, or has been collected by the habit from the 
inteſtines, and deſerves the name of Bile, or Putrid 
Fomes, our molt famous noſtrum-mongers either 
apply their ſpecific with manifeſt diſady 1urage to 
the patient, by increaſing his fever if from fizy 
blood, or do not ſucceed in the cure. till the habit 
in the natural courſe of ihe diſcaſe, or the medicine 
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ledged baſis, nor even the bark itſelf, can effect a 
cure: for I call not that a Specific Febrifuge, whoſe 
actiom is notevidently and ſpeedily diſcernable from 
the reduction of the pulſe, the diſpoſition to balmv 
ſicep, a craving for food, marks of coction in the 
urine if the fever be of the inflammatory fort, and 
a clean tongue. It were, however, unfair not to 
acknowledge one advantage of antimonials, namely, 
the heart- felt ſickneſs generally attending their exhi- 
bition; whereby the patient is ſecured from taking 
down ſo much beef tea, chicken water, &c. &c. 
with which nurſes and others pamper their ſick, leſt 
they ſhould be ſtarved for hunger, at the very 
inſtunt that Nature abhors ſuch cramming. 

We fhail afterwards ice, and it is but juſt to ſhow, 
what arc the real, and what the ſuppoſcd, powers 
belonging to the claſs of ſpecific medicines, and 
firſt of the bark. 


ee NF II. 
PERUVIAN BARK. 


T is a fact well known, that there never has 
been any medicine in ſuch general ute, or which 
has been applied to ſuch a variety of purpoics, as 

the Peruvian Bark. | 
Every year has brought to liglit new powers in 
this medicine: but it is equally true, that every day 
evinces the abuſe cf thoſe powers; icr, like a 
t WO - 
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two-edged ſword, it cuts on both ſides; and we 
cannot but regret that it ſhould be ſo wantonly 
employed by ſo many unſkilful hands. Let us 
examine its hiſtory from its firſt introduction into 
Europe, feparate matters of fact from idle hypo- 


theſes reſpecting it, and endeavour to lay down a 


few maxim about its uſe, both general and =_ 
cular; that we miay, if Pee: prevent in ſome 
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Ot 1 nd? Morton, its powers of curing 
intermittents, and ſome reinittents, were, by their 
ill, in a great meaſure afcertained, In the 
beginning of this century we meet with accounts 
of its having been given for uterine complaints with 
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aſide till Francis Tortus publiſhed, in 1712, his. 

valuable book on its virtues in curing pernicious 
fevers, &c. However, theſe very virtues were 
ſtill controse by Ramazzini, Mangetus, and 
others, till conviction eſtabliſhed truth. 

In 1755, its uſe in mortifications from an 
inward cauſe was diſcovered by Mr. Ruſhworth, 
of Northarapton. | 

For malignaat fevers of a particular ſort Carolus 
Richa recommended it, in i720, in Conſtitutione 
Taurinen!. 

In 1731, it was recommended by Mr. Ruſhworth 
to the governors of the ſurgeons company, and 
tried with great efficacy, by the principal "IM 
of London, in eie both with fever an 


Under the article of May, 1735, publiſhed 3 in 
3, Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, has the follow- 
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the valeul fibres, were the true alexiterials for 
liſcaſe (a ee fever raging at that 
« time in Plymouth) at leaſt tov-ards the end of it; 
it El | "= its antidote: and for 
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ce 25 it is called, eſpecially if I had obſerved the 


cc ſmalleſt remiſſion in the diſeaſe.” This obſerva- 
tion is made wit!li medical Kill and ſingular preciſion. 


It were well if our preſent phyſicians looked on 
with as much temper and precaution, and acted 
with as much Kill and acumen in the exhibition of 
this medicine. What a happy effect would it not 
have on the Bills of Mortality in London, where 
the bark is poured in as if it poſſeſſed an abſolute 
dominion over every fever, thether putrid or 
* MW in every ſtate of the blood, with 


every appearance on the tongue, and at all times 
of the dife What follows from the ſame wri- 
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there are caſes in which it will not ſucceed. Hear 
our very reſpectable author, lately quoted, on this 
ſ.bject. 

In Janue'7 1744,” ſays Dr. Huxham, © the 
© 7 hooping-comgn was epidemic. Bleeding never 
ec was ſo neceſſary, even in the tendereſt children; 


ce where it was not uncommon to meet with ſizy 
ce blood. In theſe circumſtances the Peruvian 
ce bark did not fc happily ſuccec d; which indeed 
ce 15 perpetually the caſe, where the blood is very 
© thick and tenacſous, or apt for 1niynmations. 
« Hence it is given in ug and peripneumo- 
© mes moſt iniquitouſiy.“ 


* 


If there be inflammas fon in the habit, Peruvian | 
bark is very improper, as it increaſes obſtruction; 
nor does it aniwer 1 any parcicular viſcus is 
obicructed, or matter lodged. Sce Bocrhaave's 
own Commentary. He ſays, in another place, 
«© Wherever there are ſymptoms of true inf amma- 
«tion, I will not give the bark, nor ſimila: 
ce medicines, unleſs I ice the cauſe of it digeſted off: 
ce for, if I ſhould give the bark ſooner, ſcirrhus 
« and the worſt obſtructions would ariſe; which 
« T have ſeen in an epidemic fever, where there was 
te inflammation about the liver, Where thoſe who 
ce took the bark grew pale, and on the leaſt preiture 
ce to go to ſtool had their liver burſt, and died.“ 

« The bark will fail in a gangrenc, if the veſſels 
© be too full, or the blood too thick; but 
« if the veſſels be relaxed, and the blood re- 

« ſolved, 


ap + 
5 
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« ſolved, or diſpoſed to putrefaction, either from 
« a bad habit, or from the abſorption of putrid 
« matter, there the bark is ſpecific. With the 
ce {me caution are we to ule it in wounds, viz. 
« chiefly in tie caſes of abſorbed matter, where 
ce jt infects the humours, and brings on a hectic: 
ce hut when inflammatory ſymptoms prevail, the 
« ſame medicine, by inereaſing the tenſion of the 


« Hbres and ſizineſs of the blood, a ſtate very 
« different from the other, has ſuch conſequences 
c as well may be expetted.”---See Sir John Prin- 


3 = E380. 

Had the ſame attention heen continued to the 
time and propriety of chihuting the bark, that was 
paid in Dr. Morton's days, or in Dr. Sydenham's, 
we miglit have been able to ſay with the former, 
That we had given the Peruvian bark for 
« twenty-five years without having ovicrved the 
« jeaſt bad effect, excepting a dullneſs of hearing 
« which laſted only during ts uſe, and that we 
never repented having given it; or to aver with 
the latter, that, © notwithſtanding either the vulgar 
« prejudices, or thoſe of a few better-taught men, 
« no miſchief had ariſen from it to the ſick, not 
„a juſpicion of miſchief; unleſs that ſome- 
times they fall into a ſcorputic henmatiſm by g 
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calle, towards the declia tion Of the culeaſe, 


chat is, when the fever remains after the eruption of 
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the morbid poiſon, and begins to appear as a con- 
tinual remittent. He alſo aſſerts, that deſperate 
phthiſes have been protracted for months and years 
by its uſe, ſo as to fit the patients for their uſual 
buſineſs, though not ſuſkcient for their perfect 
cure. But let it be remembered, that this powerful 
febriſuge was not given, in their days, for every 
diſe nc, as 12 Curs: not that we of this iſland are 
ſingular in the abule of it, foreigners having fallen 
into the ſame miſtake. 

« The Peruvian bark,” ſays Geoffroi, “ deſerves 
ce to be called the Antidote of Fevers, ws it cures 
© al intermittent, remit: it, continual, continent 
« fevers in both ſexes, and all ages, in infants, 
© boys and girls, mic lle and old age. In the cafe 
ce of virgins, of pregnancy, and of lying-in, It 
ce may be given molt ſafeh and molt innocently.” 
The very {ame Geoftroi chers aiterwards, © tllat 
ce the bark is unable to drive away inflammatory, 
« putrid, malignant, an peſtilential fevers; and 
ce that in ſuch circumſtances the 1 art 
© ought to he in reducing the diſeaſe to ſuch a ſtate 


(c ea £ 5 55 II. | 
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Mr. Geofirc; confined himſelf to tu is maxim alone, 
"i the bail MW not 1 ays extinguiſh peſtt- 
tential fevers, or thoſe of a malignant fort, without 


* 


Sreat ARC n Ut gt. given 9710 7. judgement, IC 
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Were the uſe of the bark confined to intermittents, 
the miſchief might be more than counterbalanced 
by the good effects: but ſuch is the temper of Eog- 
liſhmen, that what is good in ſome caſes, is tried 
in all. Hence, with ſo powerſul an inſtrument, 
ariſe innumerable evils; and to increaſe the miſ- 
fortune, thoſe who add their mite to its acknow- 
edged effects, talk fo vaguely as to leave the 


. 


deciſion to chance, which, with the bark, perhaps 


* 


oftener than with any other medicine, is death orlife 


From theſe obſervations on this medicine it ap- 
pears, that in intermitting fevers, where the body 
has been properly prepared by vomits and aperient 
medicines, it ſcarcely ever docs harm, unleſs 
where the continuance of the fever is neceſſary for 
purifying the Do's that in remitting fevers it wa 
ound ſerviceable, by Morton and ono verye „ 

n this country, 2 pro; er attention being paid to the 
times of remi Non and the moe Se - giving it, on 
which ſubject Morton and Torti ſhould be Conti al ted; 
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the characteriſtics of mwaltonity always colt tp [56 
ule, exc! where ſor: peg ©-- -* 5 
gree g prevents going on ide guc 
continucs moiſt, ( doo t Tow 2 
Jibition, it is a very gon apology f, 3 
its ule, tough at ait 5 mould a Pp ar 11. 

but where the ſkin grows dry, and the tn 1g 


k 


parched, I believe it never aniwers; and we © uot 
to look out for ſome new indications to cure by 
{ome other means. In ſuch cates, Aindererus's 
ſpirit with camphorated julep, beach r-whey, 


wines or negus well acidulated, Will be an EXCL: 
lent ſuccedaneum. 

have ſeen two or three malignant tevers, where 
the paroxyſin was only marked by anxiety and 
anguiſh about the precordia, where the bark ſaved 
as by the hand of God. Such was the caſe of the 
Hon. R t D d. | 

Sir John Pringle has given us an excellent 
general rule about it in a putrid diatheſis. If the 
« veſlels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved, 
« Or diſpoſed to putrefaction, either from a bad 
e habit, or from the abſorption of putrid matter, 


3» 


« chere is the bark ſpecific.” 
Ve haveleen on the contrary, that when inflam- 
matory [ymptoms obtain, the ſame medicine, by 
Bags g the tenſion of the fibres, will always do 
more or leſs hurt; that where it has been found 
ſerviceable in rheumatic fevers, it has _" towards 
ö 
. 


16 end of the diſeaſe, when the blood veſſels have 
| been 
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been ſufficiently emptied, or the ſtate of the juices 
have been altered by the duration of the fever, or 
by the method of cure; that therefore in general, 
vzhere the brain, lungs, liver, or any of the viſcera 
are inflamed, as well as where the general maſs of 
blood is fizy, it is found to do much miſchief. 
But it is likewiſe true, that as its ſpecific powers 
wi not always cure the intermitting claſs of fevers, 
ſo its tonic or antiieptic will not take place in every 
inſtance. 

Finally, we find it has been applied with extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs to a variety of purpoſes; and yet 
we ſee it Fas been attended with the ſame fatality 

which is 10 common to cvery thing poſteſiing great 
qualiti £5, If its too general uſe has not hurt its 
reputation, it has at leall interfered with its ſuccels. 


EU FE EN ru 
ANTIMONY AND ITS PREPARATIONS, 


F in our opinions concerning the effects of 
Antimonial Medicines, and their powers over 

ur frame, we were to be determined by the uſe 
made of them in theſe days, we ſhould be led to 


conclude, that all the writers on phyſic, from Hip- 


pocrates to this hour, whether Py. 
chymiſts, or phyſicians, had penned their works to 
amuſe and n on mankind, 1 than to 
inſtruct them: for, according to what we are now 
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taught 
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taught to believe, Antimony in one ſhape or other, 
either by its preparations, which are known very 
generally, or in noſtrums, of Which it is the 
acknowledged baſis, contains a power of curing 
fevers of every ſort, whether inflammatory or 
bilious, putrid or malignant, peteciual or peſtilen- 
tial, as well as flow and lymphatic ones, iche 
reſpect to age or ſex, the time or quality of the 
diſeaſe. In it likewiſe is to be found the panacea 
for the gout and the cancer, or even, as a lively 
writer expreſſes it, a Cure for ail Incurable, no leſs 
than curable difeaſes. I incan not in what I have 
ſaid, or may ſay, to derive or Gepreciate its real 
virtues, but only to enquire what this Proteus is, 
and whether plain facts, or ingenious fancies, 
ought to guide us on this ſubjece 

Antimony was known to the Greeks, to the 
Latins, and Arabians; but we leave it to the 
chxmiſts to trace it through its various deprees Of 
mildnels and of violence. 

It is agreed on ali hands, that the ſulphureous 
part of crude antimony differs litt! 
from other ſulphurs; that whatever powers are 


— 


attributed to antimony, mult therefore depend on 
the reguline part; and o 60 ourle that this laſt, like 
other metallic ſubſtances, can Sb act upon the 


human body by being changed into a fine ſtatc, 
becoming ſoluble by vegetable acids, by fer- 


* 


mented liquo rs, or meeting ſuch in the ſtomac). 
| n 
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On this principle its preparations may be reduced 


to two claſſes. 
Firſt, Where the regulus is not united with an 


acid, but combined with a certain proportion of 


ts ſulphur. 
8 * Where the regulus is united with an 


o the firſt ſort in uſe are, the crude antimony, 


Kermes mineral, ſulphur aurat. antim. glaſs of 
antimony, and, by the addition of nie Crocus 


antimon. liver of antimony, Boerhas mild 


rmetic, Pulvis ; acobi dictus, the fever powders 
royal infirmary of E — irgh, and the calx 
armacop. Londinenſis, or diaphoretic 


antimo NJ. 
the ſecond fort, combined with the vitriolic 


L the 
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acid, is antim. vitriciat.; with the nitrous acid, 
bezoardic mineral: with th ur! but 
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ant! m. and mercurius vitæ; or with the vegetable, 


— * 


emetic wine and tartar emetic. 


* 


Although emetic wine ſeems to have only a 
mall portion of the antimonial regulus diſſolved 
in it, yet it varies much in its ſtrength. The ſame 


1 * 2 3 5 — 
Obſervation is true with regard to the eſſent. 
antim. of Pr. Huzham, prepared with gla's of an- 


41140 
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phyſicians to 
prefer the emetic tartar, (antimony in folutis 
principiis) of which the doſe, whether it be made 
with the croaus metallor. or vitrum antim, may 
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be more certainly aicertained; at lcaſt, that prepa- 
ration of it, which is moſt ſoluble in a given 
quantity of water, is the ſtrongeſt in its effects. 
We all know, that the baſis of a powder famed 
for the cure of fevers is the regulus of antimony, 
perhaps with a ſmall addition of ſome mercurial 
calx. The world has looked on with ſurpriſe at 
its real or ſuppoſed effects; and it probably, like 
other m edict ines, will loſe a part of its reputation 
when its Preparation is exactly aſcertained, In the 
mean while it is probable, that the tartar. emetic 
can perform every thing wich ſeems to be effected 
by the powder in ton and we will venture to 
ſay a iew words on this, of which we know the 
pc parationg that will weigh in a juſt balance the 
merits of all antimonial preparations. Paracelſus, 
Helmont, and others, having with their chymica! 


preparations cured ſome diſeaſes which had bat- 
PTC] 


fled the {kill of regular phyſicians in the ſixteenth 

century, mankind were 3 to ſeize with 

avidity any thing that promoted a cure, and which 

they could practiſe without regard to time, diet, 

or other circumitances; but the early exit of thoſo 
h 


boaters of a univerſal noſtrum tor health and 


longevity, and the diſappointments that followed 


them, brought people back to tner reaton, till 
Peruvian bark was introduced into Europe, and 
cured often, as if by magic, not {covers only, but a 
variety of other complaints, as if it was the uni- 
verſal medicine hitherto looked for in vain. 


4 
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was found however, in many inſtances, to have its 
diſadvantages, and diſappointed expectation when 
the ſcaſons, crudities in the prime viz, 4 caco- 
chymy, or ſizy blood, with full veſſels, rendered ic 
improper: but what is immediately tomy . 
and a ſufficient reaſon for mentioning this medicine 
here, the world conceived from it new hopes of a 
catholicon in the cure of diſeaſes, at leaſt, of fevers, 

Borelli, Boerhaave (in the latter part of his life) 
Sauvace, and many other phyſicians of great repute, 
within tlieſe laſt fifty years obſerved, that fevers 

wore ſome appearances which did not ſuit with the 
ancient theory of morbid matter; particularly that 
affections of the mind produced fever or ſudden 
death, not to ſpeak of many ſpaimodic affections 
which came on inſtantaneouſly, and went off with- 
out any ſenſible evacuations according to the old 
rules; that an ague could be ſet aſide by pr: 2venting 
he cold fit; hk t a ſweating fit, "WW it on by any 
means very early in the diteaſe, ſeemed to remove 
the fever. Struck with theſe fats, they endea- 
voured to find out a new theory that ſhould explain 
at once their ſyſtem, and adopted antunonialprepa- 
rations as beſt according with it. 

Ihe famed Fever Powder completed the myſtery, 
and phyſic has actually begun to be feen once 
more as it was by Helmont and his ſchool. Num- 
bers at leaſt are of his opinion, © That it is the 
part of a ſkilful phyſician to neple& the cites of 

© (jifpadac. 
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ce (diſeaſes; for that Nature only effects a criſis in 
« certain periods when ſhe is left to carry all the 
cc burthen alone; in ſhort, that he ſhould conquer 
ci the diſeaſe before the criſis, and neither expect it, 
© nor attempt to A eee adds, That. 
ce having written no fewer than ſeven books on the 
ce criics of diſeuſes, he gave them to Vulcan.” Such 
is his figurative fie. As he was vain enough to 
boaſt, © that he could ſtifle the infant mal ady in its 
ce cradle,” ſo he ſcrupled not to pronounce, © that 
© no one deſerved a phyſic tan's name who was not 
ce poſſe ſſed of the ſame powers. Such were the 
doctrines of his time; nor are they uncommon in 
ours. 

No ſooner is a fever heard of now-a-days, than 
every proprietor of a packet of the Fever Powder 
comn.ciices ph . n, from the Counteſs don to 
the Cobler, ect s its doſe, and undertakes for the 
cure; without a0 ering whether it be only a fever- 

ght on by yefterday's intem- 
3 and heat from loaded inteſtines; or 


fit of the hour, brou 


whether really an inflammatory fever fallen on the 
lungs, t 1 brain, or WY inceſtines; or a putrid 
One, ae he head with delirium and con- 
vulſions. The effect corre. bonds with the cau 3 
if teveriſh ſymptoms were hanging about the 
patient, and the materials were looſc, and as yet 
only in the inteſcincs, * Magic is there in this 
powder, that a womit, a purge, or a of the 

choler, 


» er . 
* Sec 1;ctmont de Tempore, de Febribus. 
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choler, did not equally poſſeſs in the days of Galen 
or Alexander Trallian, as well as ever ſince? But 
in the caſe of fevers truly inflammatory, affecting 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, or lungs, attended 
with full veſſels and a hard pulſe; good Heaven, 
what havock do not antimonial vomits and antimo- 
nial noſtrums, 1ndiſcreetly uſed, make among your 
works! If, on the contrary, the putrid materials 
have entered into the mats of blood, and are 
riveted there, though I have no very particular 
objection to the uſe of this or any antimonial 
medicine, as the emetic wine or emet1c tartar, 
whoſe doſe and effects we can aſcertain, winch is 
not the caſe with the above; I yet contend, that 

theſe alone will not carry off the fever perfectl) 
till it has run its courſe ; and that in ſuch feyers the 
plan I have propoſed, of correctors and antiſeptic 
vomits, or other cyacuants, is not only equally 
ſafe, but more certain, in their intended operation. 


* 


It has been afierted indeed, that the ancient 
opinion of a materics morbi is a mere hypotheſis, 
and that Coction and Criſis are only words of 
courſe, becauſe paſſions of the mind, as joy and 
grief, or cold, and other ſudden cauſes, produce 
death, or becauſe bark cures. an ague without any 


* 


ſenſible evacuation ; that by conſequence fevers are 


A * 


only ſpaſmodic affections marke | by certain parox- 
yims, or having certain boun- 
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lome diſeaſes which, by beirke madre, RY ng 
the nervous _ occaſion fevers and prove fatal, 


where neither the blood nor bile were originally in 


K fault. 
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fault. But we would aſk thoſe who entertain this. 
opinion, Why four, five, or more bleedings are 
neceſſary to cure a pleuriſy with certainty and ſafety ; 
why a bilious or putrid fever goes on for three or 
four weeks, attended with a looſeneſs during the 
greater part of the time, if the patient is not 
deſtroyed before that period by cordials, bliſters, 
or broths, till perhaps on the laſt black ſtool or two 
the nervous ſyſtem grows quiet all at once; or 
why, before ſuch a fever ſhows a regular beginning 
by the ſhivering fit (or what we would call a 
Formed fever) the ſymptoms of its approach, as 
reſtleſſneſs and uncomfortable dreams, dryneſs and 
heat in the palms of the hands and ſoles of the feet, 
and khead-ach, with oppreſſion of ſpirits, are, as if 
by magic, cured inſtantaneouſly by a medicine 
which unlocks the hepatic ſyſtem, and which ſhall 
be mentioned afterwards in the Section upon the 
Prevention of Fevers? We lkewiſe wiſh to be 
informed where the Catholicon is to be found, that 
cures the ſymptoms of inflammatory fevers, with 
fizy blood, by taking off the ſuppoſed ſpaſm al! 
at once; that quiets the pulſe, or cleans the tongue, 
without tie aid of the lancet. Peruvian bark will 
not cure; nor will ſerpentaria nor ſeneka root 11 
our climate ; nor yet will antimony, nor ſuch 
medicines as Dover's powder, or any other phyſi- 
cian's powder, antimonial, mercurial, or a mixture 
of both, in any ſhape. The famed fever pow- 
der did not cure in Lady D—-k's cafe, though 

given 
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given nine days running: it did not in J. Sh, 
Eſquire's, though given ſix days; and it did not 
in many more where I was preſent. 

That a popular noſtrum, or other preparations 
of antimony, often get the credit of recovering the 
patients, I well know ; but then the preceding 
diſeaſe had run its courſe, or the bad ſymptoms, 
forthe conſequence of which honeſt andexperienced 
phyſicians will not anſwer, had at the inſtigation 
of Ignorance and Impatience frightened the anxious 
relations into the hands of raſh noſtrum-mongers, 
about the very time when the powers of Nature 
had reſtored her. If ſuch applications were con- 
fined to ſituations where better help cannot be 
obtained, or where the antimonial preparations 
find the materials of putrid fevers looſe, as they 
very often are on board of foul ſhips in hotter 
climates, and often towards the end of fevers in 
this country, the indiſcriminate uſe of ſuch medi- 
cines, in proper doſes, might be excuſed : but to 
lee uninformed boys, or men whoſe education 
ſhould teach them better, employing in every caſe, 
and with fo little attention or judgement, tartar 
emetic, antimonial wine, and every ſpecies of 
antimonial calx, as if they alone contained the 
univerfat medicine; and to- ſee them do this, 
although they find the pains increaſing, the ſweat- 
ings, vomitings, and purgings, thereby induced, 
not curing, nor even mending or diminiſhing the 
original diſeaſe, is ſufficient to excite a mixture of 
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pity and indignation in every one who merits the 
title of either Phyſician or Philoſopher. I ſpeak 
to what I have obſerved times without number. 


S EREZ I ON IX. 


BY SUDORIFICS. 


T was remarked in ancient times, as it has been 
ever lince, that ſome fevers of the worſt kind 
were relieved, or went off, with profuſe ſweatings 
and that probably, wherever Art was able to copy 
Nature, the ſame relief might be thereby obtained, 
or, in other words, the poiſonous matter expelled. 
Before the middle of the ſixteenth century, Para- 
celſus and his ſchool gave up venæſection and the 
antiphlogiſtic regimen in fevers, and introduced 
the hot and ſudorific one, attempting to cure by 
ſpecific noſtrums of this ſort, inſtead of uſing 
means that ſtruck at the caule. 

Haller complains with juſtice, that the ſame 
method ſtill obtains in Germany. His maſter 
Boerhaave made the fame complaint with reſpect 
to Holland. I may venture to add, that this perni- 
cious practice prevails in an enormous degree 
in England, where hot medicines have not 
leſs prevalence, under the names of Cordial 


confection, Contrayerva, Serpentary, and Seneka 


roots, Gaſcoign's powder, Bezoardic powders, &c. 


I have been ſometimes tempted to think, that a 
month's 
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month's peſtilence would ſcarcely make ſuch ha- 
vock in this city. 

In hot climates, where the blood is of a leſs com- 
pact texture, fevers often run their courſe in a 
ſhorter time. Nature, with a more rapid proceſs, 
digeſts the morbid matter, and throws it off by the 
ſkin, or, as we ſee in ſome agues, by an eruption 
appearing about the mouth. Any hot or ſpicy 
medicine given during this effort, and ſeeming to 
aid the conſtitution in expelling what was ſuppoſed 
to be a poiſon, got the reputation of being an 
alexipharmac, It is true, that ſome of the beſt 
phyſicians have condemned, and continue to con- 
demn, the preſſing of ſweats, as very hurtful in 
fevers, except when they are peſtilential: but, if 
Sudorifics mult be practiſed, why not uſe thoſe that 
are antiſeptic, or relax the veilels of the ſkin, as 
barley-water, oxymel, orange, lernon, and vinegar 
and wine whey, or tepid vapours applied to the 
{kin, which cannot be attended with any of the ill 
conſequences of ſpirituous liquors, ſpices, &C, ? 
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Ss ET IO N KX. 
CORDIALS. 


AN KIND are in general agreed, that 
M whatever ſuſtains or repairs the ſtrength of 
the body, is a comforter of the heart, a Cordial or 
Cardiac, whether it be food, drink, or medicine: 
but there 1s not in phylic any ſubject that ſeems 
more liable to miſapprehenſion, nor any that is 
generally leſs underſtood. A difference in climate, 
fituation, ſeaſon, country, faſhion, and may I be 
allowed to add, in party, often contributes to puzzle 
the caſe. Whatever increaſes the force &f the heart, 
and conſequently the force of the circulation, is 
conſidered by many writers, and more practitioners, 
as Cordial; and yet nothing can be more erroneous : 
for, in inflammatory fevers, accelerating the mo- 
tion of the blood diminiſhes the ſtrength of the 
patient, 

Give a man, for example, wine or meat 
in a rheumatic fever, with ſizy blood, and 
you certainly increaſe the vehemence of the 
ſympcoms, and weaken him at the fame time, 
On the contrary, empty the veſlels that are too 
full by bleeding, relax the veſſels that are too ſtrict 
by diluting drinks, and both the bleeding and 
dilution prove true cordials; for by both the blood 
is left to circulate more freely. Surely this is com- 
mon ſenſe, as well as ſound philoſophy. 


No 
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No man will ſay, that a patient juſt ſeized with 
the choler (a common diſeaſe of the autumn over 
all England) requires meat and drink, becauſe 
faint and oppreſſed: he vomits frequently, perhaps 
twenty times, and purges twice as often, with tlie 
aſſiſtance of common drinks, as tea, water-gruel, 
or imperiale, which laſt is better than either in ſuch 
a calc. What 1s the effect? He becomes leſs 
oppreſſed, and ſenſibly ſtronger, though fo much 
emptier; and recovers immediately. Did this 
patient, becauſe he was oppreſſed, require meats 
or wine as cordials? 

In the beginning of putrid fevers (and many 
putrid fevers come upon a full habit) the patient 
abhors, without knowing the reaſon, foods which 
eaſily putrify, but pants after acid drinks and 
fruits; and ſuch are allowed by ſome phyſicians 
who follow Nature. Oranges, lemons, citrons, 
grapes, peaches, currants, nectarines, are devoured 
with eagerneſs and gratitude. Can the diſtillery or 
the apothecary's ſhop boaſt of ſuch cordials ? 

I fail that the patient, if left to his natural tecl- 
ings, abhors foods which cafily putrify, as fleſh 
meats much boiled, or ſodden for a long time, par- 
ticularly the meats of carnivorous animals, rapacious 
birds, rapacious fiſhes, brotlis, and jellies made of 
their eggs. Such likewiſe may be reckoned acrid 
vegetables, the cruciform and umbelliferous plants, 
lpicy pickles, &c. all which produce fcetid belch- 
ings, loathing of food, bitter taſtes, offenſive ſmells, 

K 4 nauſcas, 
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nauſeas, heartburns, bilious vomitings, heavineſs . 
of the head, or loaded ſtomachs.---See Sauvage's 
Pathologia Methodica, 

It deſerves notice, that all ſtimulating ſubſtances 
and warm cordials are peculiarly improper during 
the rigor with which many fevers begin, and 
particularly where they are ſtrong in proportion to 
the length of that rigor, and the cold fit. In ſuch 
a ſtate, by diluting and relaxing at the fame time 
with the moſt watery drinks, the cold fit will 
terminate ſooner, and the patient be thrown into a 
relieving eat much more effectually, than by the 
warmeſt cordials. 

Nothing can be of greater conicquence, in the 
treatment of fevers, than the diſcovering whe 
there is too much ſtimulus, and when too little. 
In general this may be aſcertained by the pulſe ; 
for while that 1s accelerated above its juſt pitch, 
from eigaty to a hundred and forty in a minute, 
ſurely the circulation requires not an additional 
ſpur. When the pulſe is about ſeventy, or under 
it, we will ſhow at what time, and in what cir- 
cumſcances of putrid fevers, that prince of cordials, 
Wine, may be given for ſupporting the ſtrength, 
and keeping up the circulation. We have delivered 
our opinion of fruits and acidulated drinks when 
the pulſe is above eighty. On the ſubject of hot 
medicines hear our Engliſh Hippocrates. © It is 
* to me ſufficiently evident, that the fever alone 
brings heat enough along with it to prepare the 
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cc feveriſh matter for coction, and that more intenſe 
« heat is not to be called in by any hot regimen 
« from without,” ---Sydenh. p. 141. Edit. Genev. 
The ſecond ſort of cordials are ſuch as increaſe 
the motion of our finds, But is it not apparent, 
that in the beginning of fevers theſe move ſo briſkly 
as to require no new ſtimulus? Yet ſcarce a day 
ſome new provocative to render the 
circulation mord rapid is not added to our Materia 
Medica; for WHat good purpoſe, it is not eaſy to 
maginc: nor is it caſy to account for the enthu- 
acm that, 12 a country lo enlightened by learning, 
1d fo turned to enquiry as this, prevails reſpecting 
the powers cf particular noſtrums or favourite 
drugs: nor is there one in the whole catalogue, to 
which this obſervation is more applicable than 
the Cordial Confection; Ladies and Nurſes 5, Apothe- 
caries and Phyſicians, all joining in the error, as is 
by univerial content, and believing that it alone 
can enable Nature to accompliſh all her works 
with efficacy and ſucceſs. Let us for a moment 
review its compolition, and fee what can be done 
by the intrinſic energy of its ingredients on the 

human frame. 
the freſh tops of roſemary, juniper berries, 
cardamom feeds without their huſks, zedoary root, 
and ſaffron, have their tincture extracted by twelve 
pounds of a ſmall ſpirit, which is ordered to be 
£Vaporated to two pounds and a half (by which 
many 
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many of their fineſt parts muſt neceſſarily fly off) to 
which thefollowing ingredients, reduced into a very 
fine powder, are added, to make the whole into 
our renowned catholicon, viz. two ounces of 
cinnamon and nutmegs, and one of cloves ; two 
pounds of fine ſugar, and ſixteen ounces of com- 
pound powder of crabs claws, in the proportion of 


twelve ounces of the tops of the crabs claws to 


three of prepared pearls, and three of prepared 
coral: that is to ſay, the lives of our families and 
friends muſt be committed to a teſtaceous powder 
and the virtues of aromatic and carminative oils, 
which every chymiſt knows contain all the 
peculiar powers of ſuch ſubſtances, as in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength of thoſe 0133 their ſpirit is acrid, 
inflaming, heating, exciting to the animal ſpirits, 
and ſtimulating to che nervous ſyſtem. In cold 
and watery conſtitutions, in hypochondriacal and 
flatulent complaints, or in old age, when given 
with caution and ſkill, either ſingly or combined 
in ſuch caſes we readily acknowledge them to be 
generous, and perhaps powerful, as well as ſafe 
medicines ; but their application in every kind of 
fever, where heat, motion, or inflammation; are 
apt of themſelves to go too far, we hold pernicious. 
What then are we to think of giving them in 
ardent fevers ? and yet, may I be permitted to aſk, 
in what fevers are they not given, and poured in, to 
half an ounce, or even much more, in the ſpace of 


fou: 
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four and twenty hours for ſeveral days together, by 
men of whom better things might be hoped ? 

Becauſe the people in hot countries uſe ſpiceries 
with every thing, does it follow that ſuch are to be 
uſed indiſcriminately in habits overwhelmed with 
fizy blood, or where fevers are fed by putrid 
JUICES accumulated in the primæ vie, the meſeraic 
tyſtem, or the yeins ? 


S EC 1N 3X 
D111 EK 


T has been matter of ſurprize, that the Parent of 
Phyſic ordered ſo few medicines for the cure of 
diſeaſes, while he paid ſo much attention to the 
Diet of the fick. His book on that ſubject will 
ever remain a monument of his ſkill, for the many 
maſterly directions contained in it, though little 
regard is paid to them in modern times; as our 
beſt phyſicians have remarked in terms of juſt 
diſapprobation. 
By the obſtinacy of nurſes, and mean indul- 
« cence of weak phyſicians, in every ſort of fever, 
© even the moſt acute not excepted, the patients 
ce are allowed broths, made of one ſort of meat or 
© other, all hours of the day; and chicken, which 
© they will not allow to be meat, is likewile given.“ 


Such is the complaint of the ableſt phyſician of his 
time, 
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time, known by the name of The moſt fortunate 
Riverius. 

The practice of allowing the ſame kind of food 
to all feveriſh patients, and leaving ſo important 


an affair to old nurſes, or only forbidding abſti- 
nence from coarſe foods, is animadverted on by a 


learned and judicious commentator on the Greek 
phyſicians, who, with great reaſon, condemns the 
general want of attention in our times to their rules 
for curing fevers by Diet. He adds, „The ſame 
« miſchief 1s done now as formerly by improper 
te diet, while the vulgar do not, for want of 
ce judgement, diſcinguiſh what ſhare of that miſ- 
* chief is occal.oned by the miſmanagement of 
« the patient, and what by the negle& or igno- 
ee rance of the phyſician.” 

What would be the aſtoniſhment of any young 
phyſician,who had carefully ſtudied the obſervations 
of the Hippocratic ſchoo! both in ancient and 
modern times, but who had ſeen few ſick, to hear 
at the firſt conſultation, that while the patient had 
been blooded perhaps repeatedly, according to 
circumitances, and to the beſt rules laid down by 
the firſt writers, there was no objection made to his 
being fed, as at a feaſt, with broths, beef tea, jel- 
lies, river fiſh, and perhaps chicken, tripe, or veal, 
inſtead of panada without ſpiceries, barley water, 
oxymel, hydromel, and currant jelly! Had this 
lame young phyſician made himſelf maſter likewiſe 

07 
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of anatomy and phyſiology, ſo as to become ac- 
quainted with the powers of the viſcera, the nature 
of the gall, the pancreatic juice, the doctrine of 
chylification, the quantity of putrefaction generated 
by heat in animal bodies, the ſpeedy aſſimilation 
by which foods of a putreſcent nature ſupply more 
diſeaſe, &c. would he not be tempted to think 
that all he had lead was intended only to miſlead, 
or that phyſicians now-a-days were ſtrangers to 
ſome of the cleareſt and oldeſt principles of their 
profeſſion ? If he ſhould happen afterwards to meet 
with thoſe who had dared to make the dietetic 
plan coincide with the antiphlogittic, in which 
bleeding to 1ts proper extent was accompanied by 
drinks made of barley and other farinaceous ſub- 
{tar es; in which a diſtinction was made between 
weakneſs and oppreſſion, . between the diet of a 
fever in the beginning, and the treatment of it 
about its height; in which too a cloſe attention 
was paid to the appearances cf the blood, to the 
Juvantia and the Lædentia, to diſeaſe in the veins, 
or to fever fed by the juices in the cæliac ſyſtem; 
it is not very difficult to imagine in what manner 
he would be ſtruck by a compariſon of two modes 
of practice ſo ſtrangely different. 

Hinpocrates preferred his barley water in fevers 
to every ſort of diet, on account of its ſlimineſs, 
ſweetneſs, and equal conſiſtence; as moiſtening 
moderately, as waſhing away every thing that 
Cught to be waſhed away, as neither binding nor 
_ diſturbing 
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diſturbing the belly, nor ſwelling the ſtomach ; 
and as a food ſufficiently light, and weak at the 
ſame time. | 

Theſe obſervations on the miſapplication of 
foods in fevers ſhould be underſtood to refer to 
the inhabitants of London or Paris chiefly, the 
improprieties I have mentioned being much leſs 
prevalent elſewhere. 

But in thoſe great cities the evil appears to me 
too ſerious not to call for this public teſtimony of 


my diſapprobation. Indeed, if a ſtop is not put to 


it, the Healing Art muſt degenerate into an ig- 
noble monopoly. 

Wherever climate produces immoderate heat, 
benevolent Nature has taken care to relieve its 
parched inhabitants with fruits or juices adapted to 
their ſituation. The people of Spain and Portugal, 
of Turkey, and Aſia in general, live on grapes, 
peaches, nectarines, figs, melons, and rice. Thote 
who live within the Tropics have their woods, 0; 
groves, ſilled with orange and lemon, citron, and 
other delicate fruits. As they approach nearer the 
Line, they have allo pine- apples, chaddocks, and 
cocoa nuts. On ſuch they live in health, and by 
ſuch they recover when fick. What might we not 
learn from them in dieting our ſick ? Nature too 
points the way. A man in a fever pants after every 
thing that can quench his thirſt; and when oranges, 
ripe fruits, currant jellies, are craved by his fecl- 
ings, and ſwallowed with delight, muſt he be 

oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed with broths, and loaded with ſpices and 
volatile drugs? 

It appears then on the whole, that the food in 
a putrid fever ſhould conſiſt of barley, rice, oat- 
meal, wheat bread, ſago, ſalop, mixed with wine, 
lemon, orange, citron, or chaddock juice, jellies 
made of currants and other aceſcent fruits; and 
when broths are thought abſolutely neceſſary, 
which probably happens but ſeldom, they ſhould 
be mixed with currant jellies, citron, lemon, and 
orange Juices. 

The ſame diet 1s proper where the diatheſis is 
inflammatory, but without wine. 

Having already ſeen the effects produced on our 
juices by heat and cold, by ſeaſons, ſituation, and 
climate, it will not be difficult to aſcertain in what 
caſes that, which may not be improper food at one 
time, may be highly ſo at another. Animal fleſh 
that has been fed on vegetables only, and not long 
kept, as well as broth made of it and mixed with 
lemon juice, may, on recovery, be uſed more 
lately than the fleſh of choſe fowls or birds which 
teed on fiſh, worms, and inſects of different kinds, 
and which are among the higheſt luxuries of the 
Epicurean race; I ſpeak of geeſe, ducks, pigeons, 
moor-game, ſnipes, plover, woodcocks, &c. 
eſpecially if they are kept till almoſt corrupted. 

Sea fiſh brought to the London market are 
ſcarcely a proper food in ſuch circumſtances, being 
more or lels tainted before they can be preſented 

On 
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on our tables. River fiſh, as ſmelts and the flat 
filh, may, no doubt, be uſed with leſs hazard; 
but in general they are ſed on animal ſubſtances, 
and we all know how much ſooner they become 
putrid than fleſh meats, eſpecially in the ſummer 
heats, 

Indeed, where people's veins are, like thoſe of 
Holland, filled with vegetable ſubſtances, fiſh mutt 
be acknowledged to do ſome good, rather than 
much harm; and perhaps they might be uſed after 
fevers of the inflammatory ſort, if taken in great 
moderation, efpecially Where the habit has been 
accuitomed to them. 


N XII. 
CANTHARIDES. 


7 Ta is not perhaps in the whole circle of 

phyſic any thing fo little underſtood, and fo 
frequently abuſed, as the application of bliſters in 
fevers; nor any thing, of which the indiſcriminate 
ule is followed with more ſudden and fatal effects, 
concerning which there is leſs diſpoſition to receive 
information, or Where phyſicians are more apt to 
reſign their underſtandings to the prejudices of the 
vulgar. How many patients have we ſeen in the 
firſt, ſecond, or third days of both putrid and 
inflammatory fevers, hurried into delirivm, morti- 
Kcations of the brain, and their dreadiul conſe- 
Mences, from this very caulc ! 


Under 
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Under theſe circumſtances I know not any way in 
which the cauſe of medicine can be ſo much ſerved, 
as by expoling ſo general and ſo miſchievous an 
error; for which purpoſe I have here collected 
moſt of the lights that ſound theory or experienced 
men have furniſhed on ſo intereſting a ſubject. 

As far back as the days of Diaſcorides, we find the 
following circumſtantial accountof the effects of Can- 
tharides given inwardly: © From the mouth to the 
« bladder all the parts feel corroded ; there = ſmell 
« of pitch or of cedar; the right ide of rhe precordia 
« is inflamed ; the urine is paſted wirh difHicuity, 
ce and blood is ſometimes thrown of with it; 
« membranes are rendered by ſtool, as in a dyſentery; 
e the ſick are oppreſſed and have loathings as from 
« debauch, are ſeized with faintings, troubled 
ce with giddineſs, and at laſt becorne delirious.““ 

« The powder of Cantharides mixed with 
blood juſt drawn away,” favs Baglivi, © turned 
ce jt into a black and rather iivid ſcrum, when 
cc fome of the ſame blood, not mixed with them, 
© underwent no ſuch change.F 

© TThe original ferum was alſo rendered more 
ce liquid, and ſo diluted as ſcarcely to be coagulated 
© with heat.“ 

For the fatal effects of tincture of Cantharides 
thrown into the jugular veins of a dog, {ce the ſame 
author; and particularly how much a dilution, 
with twelve pound of common water, diminiſhed 
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the complaints. The effects on diſſection were 
very particular: the viſcera remained entire; but 
all the blood of the viſcera and veſſels became very 
black, very looſe in its texture, not at all coagu- 
lated, with little drops of oil on its ſurface: the 
bile in the gall-bladder was blackiſn, and there 
was no mucus left on the inſide of the bladder. 
Let us now ſee what happens by the application of 
cantharides to the ſkin as Bliſters. 

In fevers the pulſe is made quicker and more 
frequent, at one time ſuller, at another more 
contracted; the dryneſs of the tongue, thirſt, and 
heat, are increaſed; the bladder is in many caſes 
tormented with ſtrangury and bloody water, ſome- 
times coming away in drops, and ſometimes 
totally ſuppreſſed; the mucus of the bladder is 
now and then paſſed; and where ſuch effects have 
been produced by bliſters, the bladder has, on 
diſſection, been found ulcerated: therefore it 
cannot be doubted, that the acrid parts of the 
cantharides, by entering the pores, produce ſimilar 
effects with the internal uſe of them; acting as a 
true ſolvent of the blood, changing it into an 
ichorous ſtate, and filling it with ſuch acrid ſalts as 
are always diſpoſed to go off by the kidneys; 
exciting more or leſs pain continually, and waſting 
the mucus which lines the bladder and urinary 
paſſages. 

On their application in caſes of delirium, Baglv! 
obſerved, that the pulſe grew obſcure, though 

formerly 
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formerly large and deep ; and that the arteries only 
returned to their former manner of beating when 
the ſalts of the bliſters were waſhed off by the 
kidneys, which 1s generally the work of more or 
leſs than three days, according to circumſtances. 
Experience proves, that wherever the falts, 
which ought” to be carried off by the urinary 
paſſages, are retained in the blood, the urine is 
thin and watery, and the head or brain affected: 
but of ſuch ſalts cantharides are full, Deliriums 
follow the retention of ſalts in the blood ; the head 
is moſt affected by Spaniſh flies, next to the urinary 
paſſages; and as it 1s evident, that where the 
head is moſt affected in fevers, there the blood is 


moſt diffolved, is it not reaſonable to conclude, 


not only that bliſters are unneceſſary, but that, in 
fevers with diſſolved and acrid blood, where 
diſorders of the head and nerves are ſo frequent, 
bliſters will induce them more ſpeedily, and render 
thera more violent ? 

The moſt ſanguine advocates for the uſe of 
bliſters allow, that they often bring on wanderings 
and ſtartings of the tendons, or at leaſt increaſe 
ſuch ſymptoms. 

On the whole, to apply the greateſt ſolvent of 
the blood where it is already too much diſſolved, 
to increaſe the acrid ſtate of the juices by the 
moſt” acrid ſalt, and to excite by the briſkeſt 


ſtimulus the arteries already agitated above mea- 
LA ſure, 
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ſure, we may with Dr. Glaſs affirm, is contrary 
to right reaſon and common ſenſe. 

It is regretted, that Dr. Glaſs's excellent Com- 
mentary on Bliſters is not publiſhed in a language 
better underſtood by many of thoſe whoſe depart- 
ment among the ſick is ſo conſiderable. 

Dr. Gilchriit, though prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
bliſters, acknowledges, that they exaſperated all 
the ſymptoms of the nervous fever deſcribed in 
the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, by making a 
ſufficiently full and ſoft pulſe ſmall and contracted, 
as long as their effects remained in the blood; and 
that the fame appearances recurred as often as 
their application was repeated. 

« At a time when colliquative fevers raged at 
e Rome,” ſays Baglivi, © the Galeniſts propoſed 
ce to draw off the poiſonous qualities of the blood 
« by bliſters in great numbers; but in fact the 
© conſequences were, greater delirium, convulſions, 
« increaſe of fever, abſceſſes in the viſcera, and 
« death; the maſs of blood being more diſſolved, 
« and rendered more acrid, by the cauſtic ſalts of 
ce the cantharides.” He adds, „ Where, with 
« debrium attended by an acute fever and a dry 
«© tongue, bliſters were applied in the ho{pitals, all 
* the patients quickly died, and moſtly in convul- 
ec ſions.” Would to Heaven, that, admoniſhed by 
ſuch diſtreſsful events, we may take time, and 


learn to uſe only cooling antiſeptic emulſions, or 
bleeding when neceſſary, which would probably 


happen 
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happen but ſeldom ; and then, like that great man, 
we ſhould have the joy of prolonging, I of 
ſhortening, the lives of multirudes ! 

When, my countrymen, will ye begin to prac- 
tiſe the diſcretion recommended by one of the 
wiſeſt phyſicians that ever wrote? © Si quid 
« movendum eft, move: ſi nil movendum eſt, ne 
« moveas.” How many authorities might be 
quoted in ſupport of this doctrine ! 

Mercurialis had the good ſenſe not only to 
inculcate the moſt mature deliberation previous 
to the application of bliſters, but to condemn the 
indeterminate uſe of them in all ſorts of fevers. 
The ancients uſed even ſinapiſms only in fevers 
attended with drowſineſs, oppreſſion, or lethargy, 
carefully avoiding them in others: * Therefore,” 
adds the author lat mentioned, © if our bliſters 
« are ſtronger than their ſinapiſms, how ſhall we 
account for uſing them in ſo undiſtinguiſhing a 
© manner?“ 

Beſides the teſtimony of theſe writers, we find 
others of the firſt reputation, who aſſert, that they 
have feen evident miſchief done by bliſters, in pro- 
moting putrefaction. See Tiſſot de Febre Bilot, 
Lauſann. Van Swieten on Boerhaave's 75th 
Aphoriſm ; Carol. Richa on the Putrid Fever of 
Turin; and Bianchi from Guidott. 
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S B 1 DON XIII. 


BY RECTIFYING THE AIR. 


WW. a human body of ninety degrees of 


heat is ſurrounded by an air of forty-five 
degrecs. almoſt one half of its natural heat is 
taken off at once. In fact, human bodies can by 
an air cooler than their own temperature be cooled 
more ſpeedily than by any medicines or liquor 
given inwardly; and the only queſtion is, Whe- 
ther it can be done with ſafety ? 

The air hat is Grawn into the lungs ſhould be 
cold and moiſt, while the body is ſo well covered 
as not to have the neceſſary perſpiration ſtopped. 
For the ſame reaſon the bed and bed-chamber 
ſhould be large, and never without a chimney ; the 
ſhirt and the bed-linen often changed. I have 
frequently wondered how the German phyiicians 
can go on allowing their patients to live in rooms 
where the air is ſo heated and ſpoiled by their 
ſtoves. It is, no doubt, a favourable circumſtance 
for the Germans, that they are not ſuch devourers 
of animal food as the inhabitants of this iſland. 

It 13 the opinion of Dr. Arbuthnot, to whoſe 
ingenious account of the Air, and its effects on 
our bodies, I refer the reader, That renewing and 
cooling the air in a patient's room, by opening the 
bed-curtains, door, and windows, in ſome caſes 
letting it in by pipes, and in general the right 

management 
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management of air in the bed-chamber, is among 
the chief branches of regimen in inflammatory 
diſeaſes, provided ſtill that the intention of keeping 
up a due quantity of perſpiration be not diſap- 
pointed. 

By the officious and miſtaken care of ſilly nurſes 
in this reſpect, the diſeaſe is often increaſed and 
lengthened, or even proves fatal, eſpecially in ſtrict 
habits. Numberleſs indeed are the miſchiefs which 
ariſe from depriving the patient of cool air ; the 
changing of which, ſo as to remove the putrid 
ſteams, is moſt of all neceſfary in putrid diſeaſes. 

Let it be added, that many great effects and 
ſudden alterations may happen in human bodies by 
their inhaling outward air, with all its qualities and 
contents ; and - that this, perhaps, accounts for 
epidemical diſcaſes better than the checking of 
perſpiration merely. | 

It will be likewiſe adviſeable to try the effects 
of fixed air externally, as well as internally, in 
caſes of putrid fevers, in the manner, and by the 
apparatus, invented by the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Prieſtly, and communicated to the public in 
his Directions for impregnating Water and other 
Drinks with Fixed Air.---See pag. 18, 19, 20, 


a” 
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OFTHE CURE OF PUTRID FEVERSIN PARTICULAR, 


AVING endeavoured in the firſt and ſecond 

chapters to point out the general Cauſes of 
Fevers, 2nd the particular Symptoms that diſtin- 
guiſh che Putrid from the Inflammatory, which, 
according to their more ſimple or complex nature, 
take rank as Bilious, Putrid, Camp, Hoſpital, Jail, 
Perechial, Malignant, or Inflammatory, and ha- 
ving ſpoken above of the Treatment that 1s alike 
applicable to both; I now proceed firſt to ſpeak of 
the Cure of the Putrid Fever in particular, to which 
I hope it ſhall appear that our general doctrine of 
an antiſeptic plan will apply, with an univerſality 
greater or leſs, and nearly in proportion to the 
degree of degeneracy in the humours. 

The ancients having ſeen, that choler or bile 
thrown upwards, or going downwards with hurry 
and violence, did in many inſtances ſpecdily carry 
off {ſcorching heats, great thirſt, foulneſs of the 


tongue, great ſickneſs, intolerable anxiety, oppreſ. 
ſion, and debility, as well as pain in the ſtomach 
and bowels, very wilely encouraged the diſcharge 
by diluting drinks, by vomits that ſhook the Whole 
body, or purges which they found, or had been 
taught to beheve, were calculated to diſcharge 
particular humours. They could not indeed dil- 
cover, à priori, what would correct this or the 

other 
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other offending or vitiated juice, but obſerved very 
accurately what ſeemed in fact to do good or hurt. 
The moderns know, by their acquaintance with 
chymiſtry, that vegetable acids and aceſcent fruits 
correct putrid bile; that mineral acids, properly 
diluted, preſerve animal ſubſtances from putrefac- 
tion and decay: and yet the ſtomach and inteſtines 
ſhall often be loaded with corrupted materials, and 
the blood almoſt putrihled in the veſſels, without 
our having the attention to enquire whether either 
of thoſe acids be at hand, or the ſkill to uſe them, 
where even the very exiſtence of the patient de- 
pends upon it. I ſpeak to what I have ſeen. 
Thoſe fame ancients, = io many profeſſors 
of phyſic now-a-days affect fo much to deſpiſe, 
learned from experience alone, that melons, 
fruits, oxymels, were good in putrid fevers, by 
being correctors of bile (which was their general 
name for 7 humours, whether green, vellow, 
brown, or E 1 ) and therefore recommended and 


gave them, while we (I ſpeak of the greater part) 
withhold ny from a fear of their griping, or 


— 


from a notion of their inſignificance. 

In nort, if we will take the trouble to conſider 
What ſoods, drinks, ant medicines, are beſt fitted 
to change or carry off thoſe juices which diſorder 
our whole frame, hurry our circulation, diſcom- 
pole the nervous ſyſtem, and oppreſs by their 
remaining in our bodies unevacuated or uncorrected; 
of all which circumſtances our acquaintance with 
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* and a more copious materia medica, 
ſhould make us ſufficient judges ; we ſhal be con- 
vinced, that our practice is never ſ hund as when 
it reſembles moſt chat of :ko:c maſters of antiquicy, 
whoſe works rendered medicine a ſcience, and 
gained themſelves immortal renown. Beſides the 
aids derived from correctors and medicines which 
empty the ſtomach, inteſtines, and all the viſcera 
that can be cleared upwards or downwards by their 
neareſt and moſt natural outlets, it has been found 
that a part of ſuch diſeaſes may, with the aſſiſtance 
of proper diaphoretics, be diſcharged through the 
ſkin; and that repoſe, whether natural or procured 
by proper ſedatives and opiates -- that abitinence 
from all promoters of putrefaction, fiſh and meat, 
volatile ſalts and acrid vegetables that indulgence 
in a due quantity of wine, and avoiding the abuſe 
of blood-letting, and bliſters made of cantharides 
or other ſeptic fubſtances---that all theſe, I ſay, 
have their ſhare in the cure of putrid fevers, as will 
be ſeen in the following ſections. 


„ ON XY. 


MIS. 


HERE. are a variety of medicines now 
in uſe for unloading and ſhaking the ſto- 


mach, of which the moſt gentle are infuſions oi 


carduus benedicu 3, or lovers of chamomile. In 
pibous 
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bilious vomitings a little lemon juice in warm 
water, or cream of tartar drink, are preferable to 
bitter infuſions. 

Where it is neceſſary to clear the ſtomach 
effectually of its contents, the powder of ipeca- 
cuan root, or its infuſion in water or wine, which 
is better, as being leſs acrid, than the powder, 
will prove ſufficient: but where the habit is to be 
ſhaken, or vitcid matter to be looſened, antimonial 
wine and tartar emetic are preferable: nor have I 
any objection to Dr. James's powder for ſuch a 
purpoſe, it you can be ſure of its vomiting. 

If vomits of the common ſort were given 
towards the end of putrid fevers, I doubt not but 
they would in many inſtances tend both to looſen 
the materies morbi, and throw it off with more 0 
expedition; but chis would require a proper regard 
to the other ſymptoms, as well as to the ſtrength 
of the patient. The doſes of each are ſo well 
known, that I need not ſay more on this ſubject. f 


111111 Aim 


ANTISEPTIC PUR GES. 


WW. have already ſcen that the doctrine 
of Purging in fevers of the putrid kind 
is not new, though difficult; and that it has 
been practiſed occaſionally by old and later 


writers; but the mode of doing it daily till the 
patient 
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patient has obtained ſleep, has not, ſo far as I know, 
been recommended by any ; nor has the nature of 
thoſe remedies, which correct and carry off at the 
ſame time, been conſidered as it deſerves, though 
ſuch ſeem, I had almoſt ſaid, alone able to quiet 
the pulſe, and procure ſleep; the two indications, 
in the treatment of putrid fevers, upon which 
the cure chiefly depends, 

Where there 1s already a looſeneſs, no uncom- 
mon attendant on putrid fevers, in the beginning 
the antiſeptic whey,* and the opening antiſeptic 
drink, generally prove ſuffcient. Where the 
habit is coſtive, and ſtools difficult to procure, 
I know nothing of equal power with the antiſeptic 
purging apozem, f or the aperient ſedative 
draught. | 

It is common for ſome of our modern phkyſi- 
clans not only to deride the ideas of the ancients 
about elective purges, but to take the alarm at 
purging to any great degree: what ſenna or 
jalap will not do, no other drug will effect, 
But I mult take the liberty to differ from them 
both in the firſt and ſecond inſtance, becauſe I 
know, from long experience, that in many fevers 
the purging, whether natural or procurcd by 
art, muſt go on for many days, and will rather 


be 


* See our Formulz Medicamentorum, No. I. 
+ ib:idem, No. IV. 
t Ibidem, No. V. 
$ Ibidem, No. VI. 
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be moderated than increaſed, as well by the 
aperient drink above mentioned, as by the aperient 
ſedative draught; and that, while a common 
purge cannot touch the feveriſh materials, the 
antiſeptic purging apozem will unlock and diſſolve, 
or diſcharge them. I muſt add one word more: 
towards the end of putrid fevers a few grains 
of rhubarb will procure ſleep, when other opiates 
prove inefectual ; and indeed it becomes neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and bowels, on which 
ſo large a ſhare of the diſeaſe had fallen with 
ſeverity, 


1% 268 XX 
ANTISEPTIC DRINES. 


N former times the greateſt attention was 
1 paid to every thing that ſcemed to relieve 
or offend the fick. The old phy ſicians oblerved, 
with particular care, what Nature craved, and 
found, that while foods, eſpecially animal ſub- 
ſtances, were commonly diſreliſned, and often 
abhorred, Drinks were greedily deſired; and that 
thoſe of the ſour and aceſcent kind only appeaſed 
the patient's lonzing. Our wile forctathers took 
the hint, and contrived ſuch drinks. Accordingly 
oxymel was a principal febrifuge with Hippo- 
crates ; ripe fruits were recommended by Are- 
teus and Trallian; Galen applied vinegar out- 


wardiy 
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wardly till the ſkin was inflamed, embrocating 
with it he axilla, inguina, anus and feet, when 
there were marks of bile in the primæ viæ; 
and ſo long ago as the tenth century Rhazes 
gave acids to prevent the plague. 

It is remarkable, that in hot countries Nature 
ſupplies the inhabitants with the fineſt acid or 
aceſcent fruits: we have already taken notice 
how provident ſhe has been in adapting them 
to the degrees of heat and putrid tendency in 
different climates. Nevertheleis it is known, that 
many modern phyſicians attempt to cry them 
down, even where 1t can be proved that they 
are not leſs neceſſary, or leis efficacious, in putrid 
diſeaſes here, than in Greece, Italy, Africa, or 
the Weſt-Indies: but this prejudice has not equally 
prevailed in other countries. © The juices of 
« citron and forrel,” ſays Senertus, © reſiſt putre- 
ce faction, peculiarly ſtrengthen the heart, correct 
ce the feveriſn habit, and have aperient powerh 
« at the ſame time. And,“ ſays Van Swieten,* 
ce the juice of ripe 3 TS requires no preparation, 
te extinguiihes thirſt, tempers heat, opens the 
« belly and urinary paſſages, and furniſhes the 
«© moſt exquiſite ſolace to a ſtomach oppreſſed 
« with putrid bile.” Of his maſter, Boerhaave, 
we are told, that in a ſtubborn putrid caſe he 
ordered, with ſucceſs, ten pounds of cherries daily. 
One of the ableſt phyſicians of this century has 

obſerved, 
8. 
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obſerved, that © it is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe 
« diſeaſes are made more violent, or more fre- 
« quent, by an intemperate ule of fruit.” To 
add one quotation more from the beſt writer we 
know upon bilious diſeaſes, © Small draughts of 
« barley water with rob of elder or currants, 
« ſyrup of lemons and raſpberries, not forgetting 
« ripe fruits, mulberries, ſtrawberries, grapes, 
« cherries, p*ne-apples, are excellent; for the 
« yirtues of acids are ſuch, as to correct all 
bc putrefaction, to reſolve by their detergent 
« qualities all bilious concretions, to favour and 
« promote all the ſecretions; and, while they do 
e not relax the folids too much, they refreſh 
« the ſpirits by their fragrance.” I may add, 
that the juice of ſtrawberries and currants extracted, 
with water, makes an admirable drink, as the 
fruits themſelves make a food along with bread; 

and we have the rob of the lait in perfection 
and picnty all the year = to fupply the 
8 of citron or lemon-juice. When that cannot 
de readily procured, the neſhy grape ; and where 
it cannot be obtained, the gooicberry, or the 
Jargonell and Bury pears, furniſh the beſt pro- 
viſion in putrid fevers, and cure the bilious 
dy ſentery like a charm. 

Such are the virtues of vegetable acids: and 
when phyſicians diſcover, by an early attention 
to the ſmell of the ſwe:? the urine, or frœces, 
or a cloſe examination of «iz. colour of the Wnt 
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tongue, &c. a tendency to a putrid ſtate, they 
cannot only cure many dangerous, but prevent 
many fatal diſeaſes by ſuch means. 

Decoctions or infuſions of frumentaceous ſub- 
ſtances ſeaſoned with ſea ſalt, cream of tartar 
drink, thin wines, juice of lemons, and plain 
vinegar, do all contribute largely to an immediate, 
and perhaps a laſting correction and change of 
a corrupted ſtate of juices. 

When the diſeaſe is not outrageous, nor the 
putrefaction extreme, the vegetable acids are 
generally ſufficient; and when no inconvenience 
is found from their uſe, they may be given 
very freely, and indeed are probably neceſiary, 
It 1s a miſtaken notion, that they will produce 
the colic, or diſagree where there already ſub- 
fiſts one, as in putrid caſes of colic we know 
that nothing proves a ſpeedier cure. | 

Chymiſtry has moreover furniſhed the ſhops 
with the nitrous, muriatic, and vitriolic acids; 
which, according to the chymiſts, differ more in 
their degree of concentration than in their other 
qualities. In a very putrid ſtate of the juices 
they are uſed with the greateſt advantage. The 
muriatic acid has with me the preference, not 
only from the obſervations I have made of its 
effecls, but from the univerſally acknowledged 
antiſeptic power of the fea ſalt, from which it 
is extracted,* The virtues of thoſe acids in gene- 

ral 


* 


* Boerhaave, Baglivi, Tiſſot, Arbuthnot. 
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ral, when given internally, are diſtributed through 
all the parts of the body, the mouth, ſtomach, blood 
veſſels, and ſecretory organs: for, applied to the 
mouth, they increaſe the ſecretions of ſaliva, and 
allay thirſt: applied to the fauces, in the ulcerated 
and malignant ſore- throat, they correct the putre- 
faction, and preſerve the parts from gangrene, 
or even ſtop its progreſs when already begun: 
taken into the ſtomach, they excite appetite by 
correcting its juices; for nothing palls it more 
than putrid matter lodged there. It is a fact 
well known, that they are very ufeful in the 
dyſentery; I mean the bilious one ſo common 
in armies during the autumnal ſeaſon, where 
they correct the corrupted fomes, and act as 
ſtrong antiſeptics, hindering the putrid proceſs in 
the animal ceconomy. 

Finally, the beſt writers, and the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful practitioners, are agreed about their great 
ule in putrid fevers. 

Since Dr. Prieſtly has contrived a method, ſo 
eaſily executed, of communicating the delicate 
and agrecable flavour, or acidulous taſte, which 
can be produced by the mixture of fixed air 
with the drinks of patients ill of putrid fevers, 


it ought hkewiſe to be practiſed, as it promiſes 


good effects in ſuch caſes, 


M SEG 
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S EST I/O N XvI. 


BY ANTISEPTIC DIAPHORETICS. 


HERE ſcarcely exiſts a putrid fever, 
T where a part of the offending eMuvia will 
not, by mears of theſe, find its way to the 
ſkin, and in ſome caſes relieve beyond all expecta- 
tion. Acids mixed with cold water often a& 
as Diaphoretics: the antiſeptic whey,“ or anti- 
ſeptic wine- Whey, f do ſo in a remarkable 
degree; and the diaphoretic ſedative draught & is 
perhaps the medicine, of all others hitherto 
known, that is both moſt ſudorific and ſedative, 
if not given too early in the diſeaſe, even where 
the ikin has been long dry, and the patient har- 


raſſed with the feveriſh fidgets and reſtleſſneſs. 


SET 1 © IX. 


BY REPOSE, BY MEANS OF SEDATIVES AND 
OrIATLES. 


IN has in the ſtrongeſt manner pointed 


out the neceſſity of Repoſe in fevers : for n 


ſooner is a perſon ſeized with the fever, than the 
joints generally loſe their power of jupporting the 
frame; an erect poſture becomes almoſt intol-rable, 


the diſeaſe increaſes in a very conſpicuous degree, 
the 


* Formulz Medicamentorum, No. I, 
+ Ibidem, No. II. $ Ibidem, No. VII. 
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the morbid juices enter more deeply into the ha- 
bit, and the dangerous ſymptoms grow in propor- 
tion to the time the patient attempts to ſit out of 
bed. While the circulation labours (either from 
the fullneſs of the veſſels, or from a bad quality 
in the circulating fluids) it becomes indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, that the body ſhould be laid in an ho- 


rizontal poſture, and remain fo a longer or ſhorter 


time, till the juices are diminiſhed in quantity, or 
changed in quality; and it is known, that by ly- 
ing in a relaxed itate under the bed-cloaths, to- 
gether with the uſe of proper drinks and an anti- 
phlogiſtic or antiſeptic regimen, the patient 1s in 
general {ooneſt recovered. 

It was a complaint of old, that the ſick 
were killed by their phyſicians obliging them to 
take exerciſe in fevers. Hippocrates mentions 
Herodicus having deſtroyed his patients 
by ſuch a practice; and amongſt ourſelves 
it is not uncommon to fee people, who 
from their own inattention, or the neglect 
of their medical friends, ſhall walk about 
wo or three days with a fever upon them; a 
conduct which often proves fatal in the event. 
Sanctorius has remarked, that there are particular 
hours in the four and twenty, when the perſpi- 
ration is greatly increaſed, even in healthy bodies. 
Who docs not know how much keavier the 
body and ſpirits feel by getting out of bed when 
the perſpiration is at irs height? How much 


M 2 muſt 
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muſt the caſe be affected, where the juices are 
in a putrid ſtate, by retaining ſuch matter in any 
quantity! 

Perpetual watchings deſtroy the ſtrength,“ in- 
creaſe crudities in the humours, and often throw the 
fick into phrenzy or fatal convulſions. We know 
that the increaled motion of the blood, or the 
pulſe growing harder in inflammatory diſeaſes, 
prevents the patient's obtaining fleep; and that 
in general every kind of acrimony in the juices 
produces ſo much irritation in the circulation, as 
to hinder this moſt deſirable relief. 

Sleep is the ſick man's Elyſium, the ſtate his 
ſoul pants after: it ſuſtains our hopes, digeſts 
our tumours, and prevents delirium or deadly 
convulſions. To procure it, lias been the deſideratum 
of all ages. Our bodies cannot be ſupported in 
bilious or putrid fevers without its benign influence. 
Could we with certainty procure it in fevers, we 
ſhould often be enabled to make the happieſt 
prognoſtic, here we can promiſe nothing without 
it. When we know how to produce ſleep, the 
diſeaſe can ſcarce prove deadly : I {pear of natural 
repoſe, Attempts to force it in the beginning 
of Inflammatory fevers, by opiates, (before the 
hardneſs is taken off :rom the pulſe by venæ ſcction, 

revulſions, 

* It was a practice of General Cohorn's to carry on his 
ſieges in ſuch a maenner as never to allow any repoſe to 
the beſieged, by which means they were thrown into fevers; 
while other generals uſed only to keep up their fre in the 


nig I t. 
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revulſions, fomentations, or emulſions) do infinite 
miſchief: but in Putrid ones, which ariſe from 
irritation, opium given with lemon juice or 
vinegar, one or two grains of the one with a 
ſpoonful of either of the other, has ſuch won- 
derful effects ſometimes towards the end of the 
fever, as to deſerve the character of a cure 
wrought by the hand of God, where every other 

remedy has failed. I ſpeak from experience.“ 
Many things have been tried to procure ſleep 
in all ages. Aræteus obſerved long ago, that 
a profound quiet begins the diſpoſition to it : 
he forbids a ſingle word to be ſpoken, or voice 
heard, or even the tread of a foot, the leaſt noiſe, 
or any light: he ſays, that great heat and great 
cc! prevent it; that moiſt air and ſoftening diet 
promote it; that the ſame effect is produced 
by the fall of water, the gentle whiſtling of the 
wind, and the ruſtling of poplar leaves. Latter 
writers have added little more, excepting the 
uſe of opium with acids; but, unfortunately, 
they ſcldom can be given with propriety at a 
M 3 period 


* Sir William Duncan gave the author of this Enquiry 
a hundred and ſeven drops of laudanum within twenty-four 
hours, on the ſeventeenth day of a Miliary fever, in a 
delitium of ſour days ſtanding, wich a clean tongue, and 
cured him: x nor can he let ſlip this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging wich oratitude the many juſt and uſeful hints, for 
the treatment of Putrid Fevers, which he received from that 
very able and conſcientious Phyfician, 


: See a caſe of the fame fort in Dr. Storck's Annus Medicus: 
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period early enough to procure this great deſide- 
ratum in putrid fevers. 

Inftead of repeating what has been ſaid on 
one of the moſt important of all ſubjects, the 
procuring of ſleep in fevers, I go on to obſerve 
what has ſcarcely been taken notice of, or 1s 
not commonly known, that in inflammatory ones, 
whether the ſizy blood has fallen on any parti- 
cular viſcus, as on the fide, lungs, liver, inteſtinal 
canal, or is circulating about in the general 
habit, as in rheumatic or ardent fevers; taking 
away "ep in a ſufficient quantity at proper 
intervals, together with ſufficicat dilation and 
an antiphlogiſtic treatment, 2!ways procures ſleep 
ſoon enough to prevent delirium; and that in 
the true phrenitis or paraphrenitis the above plan 
will cure it when come on, if ſtrenuouſly 
practued. | | 

Nor muſt I omit to mention, that J had for 
many years looked in vain for a method of 
procuring fleep in fevers of the putrid kind; by 
Which I would „ be underſtood to mean 
fevers from irritation or acrimony, in a greater 
or leis degree; but have at laſt the comfort 
of being able, if called in early, to point out a 
method that ſeldom fails to procure it. I ſaid, If 
called in early; for my plan will not anſwer 


here cordials, broths, and volatiles, have 


V 
been poured Gown in the beginning, and bliſters 
have been applied to almoſt every part of the 


bod) 
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body at the ſame period. Correctors, but chiefly 
evacuants of putrid juices, are calculated to pro- 
duce this blefſed effect. As for cordial-con- 
ſection, volatiles, bliſters, broths, mithridate, and 
the like, I can from my own experience affirm, 
that thev are not: but ſubacid drinks, as barley 
water with lemon juice, imperiale, lemon, orange, 
or vinegar whey ; ripe fruits, ſtrawberries, gooſe- 
berrics, raſpberries, and currants, in ſummer; and 
in winter, e grapes, and pears, currant 


jelly, or preſerved fruits, will diſpoſe the patient 
to ſleep. After the fever is formed, the ſoluble 


tartar, with manna and tamarinds, or with lemon 


juice, in a ſufficient doſe to purge three or 


four times daily, or in a leſs quantity when 
there is already a diarrhoea, ſeldom fails to pro- 
cure, in the courſe of a few nights, enough of 
fleep to keep of delirium ; will often remove it 
when already come on, and generally produces 
that fort of repoſe which quiets the pulſe, and 
Which is the moſt promiſing mark of recovery 
that I know, even in the worſt putrid fevers. 
in ſuch fevers it is not unuſual for the fick 
to become comatoſe with their delirium; a ſymp- 
rom that excecdingly alarms the attendants, and 
often, I with I could not ſay commonly, miſleads 
the phy ſician to apply bliſters, and give ſtimulating 
medicines, with a View of keeping up the pal 


as they expreſs it. In this ſtate (where I am 
| M4 led 


+ Formulæ Medicamentorum, No. V. and VI. 
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led to make a favourable prognoſtic) I have 
been taught by experience to purſue a very differ- 
ent courſe : for I frequently allow the patient to 


lie for ſeveral days, perhaps eight or ten, in his 
delirium, without ever offering to diſturb him, 


except for the purpoſe of his taking wine whey, 


panada and ſago with wine, or ſpirit. Minderer. 
and julep. camph. with a few drops of Hoffman's 
anodyne liquor, till he obtains natural ſleep, or 
till the fever has totally left him. 


dS EE © EE 0 N XX. 


BY ABSTINENCE FROM ALL PROMOTERS OF 
PUTREFACTION, AS FISH, FLESH, VOLA- 
TILE SALTS, AND ACRID VEGETASELES. 


different ſichations, according to the ideas 
of the patient and of the phyſician, or the 
cuſtoms of the place or country where a perſon 
lives, In England it is made to conſiſt, rather 
too often, in abſtaining from roaſt beef, bacon, 
and water-fowl ; in cating chicken, veal, fiſh, 


A BSTINENCE has different meanings in 


and pernaps mutton. 

In France, where Ballonius, Heurnius, and 
Riverius, formerly practiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
and taught with ſuch fkill---I ſay in France, 
where, to be in repute now as a phyſician, you 
muſt be an adept as a cook, (tor bouillons at leaſt) 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong ſoups are found at the bedſides of their 


fick, even in their hoſpitals : and at Paris, in 


the Hotel Dieu, I have ſeen the patients fed with 
broths between four and five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when perhaps the poor people might have 
repoſed better without them. 

In general it is a good rule, that in fevers 
the patient ſhould take nothing, in the way of 
food, that requires much coction, or any exertion 
of the digeſtive powers. Where the juices are 
already crude, it is manifeſtly improper in a high 
degree to uſe any thing ſtrong, or hard of digeſ- 
tion. As fiſh becomes putrid ſooner than meats, 
they muſt of courſe be particularly unfit where 
fleſh meats are ſo, and both together cannot fail 
of increaſing the putrid diatheſis. 

Acrid vegetables have in ſome proportion ſimilar 


_ effects, and mult conſequently be improper under 


the circumſtances juſt mentioned. 


The belt chymiſts aſſure us, that volatile alca- 


line ſalts received into the cavities of our veſſels, 
actuated by vital heat, and circulated by the 
impetus of the blood, are, from their preying 
and ſtimulating power, attended with an immedi- 
ate ſtroke on the nervous ſyſtem, which they throw 
into yet intenſer action, thereby promoting perſpi- 
ration, ſweat, urine, and faliva: from whence it 
follows, that in an alcaline, putrid, or diſſolved 
ſtate of the humours, or in bodies already too 

nuch agitated, they are the worſe of poiſons. See 


Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. | 1 
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I take upon me to ſay therefore, that abſtinence 
from ali ſuch becomes a neceſſary precaution ; and 
that, unleſs the dietetic regimen is altered from 
its preſent mode in this country, no human art 
will be found fufficient to convert putrid fevers 


into ſafe diſcaſes. 


9 EL RE I/O N XXI. 


OF THE ABUSE OF BLOOD-LETTING IN PUTRID 
FE VERS. 


HOSE. phyſicians, if any ſuch there ſtill 

are in this country, who think that a part 

of the cure of every fever mult neceſſarily conſiſt 
of Blood-letting, ſhow themſelves to be ignorant 
of their profeſſion; for the ſymptoms of head- 
ach, heat, thirſt, or delirium, however ſtrong, do 


not always require 1t. 
In the hoſpitals of France I have ſeen a ſourth 


or fifth bleeding ordered in the laſt ſtage of fevers 
with delirium, and a black tongue, and tecth 
covered with a black tenacious ſough; ina word, 
wich the patkognemonic ſigns of putrefaction and 
malignity. A ſpeedy difolution was the conſe— 
quence, as might naturally be expected. 
Bleeding increaſes putrefaction, and weakens 
the habit, in almoit every circumſtance where 
there is no picthora. Blood that looks chin and 
ſanious ſeldom adnits of repeated phlebotomy. 


To 
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To ſay the truth, notwithſtanding the many 
bbſervations recorded by a variety of good writers 
: on the bad effects of this practice in ſome fevers, 
i is but of late that the fatal tendency of letting 

too much blood in putrid ones has been properly 
underſtood or conſidered, and that only by a 
very few. 

In the peripneumonies of December, 1745, 

Dr. Huxham eſtabliſhed this excellent rule: * If 
« the blood, having ftood until cold, appears to 


« be in too diſſolved a ſtate, and with very 
« little coheſion, however florid it may be, 
« ftop your hand inſtantly, unleſs you would 
' He calls this a ſure 
rule about blood-letting where the caſe is doubtful, 
pag. 145. 

Thus we ſee the abſolute neceſſity of attending 
to the ſtate of the blood, even in caſes which 
might be ſuppoſed to proceed from inflammation. 

Though I believe it will hold pretty uni- 


« ſtrangle your patient. 


verſally, that fevers truly putrid may bear one 
bleeding in habits very plethoric, yet a ſecon d 
or third generally proves deadly, if malignity be 
the character of the fever, and the particular 
diſeaſe be either the ulcerated ſore throat, the 
Jail, or petechial fever: nor do I know the ſymp- 
tom that can in thoſe cates juſtify ſuch a practice. 
I would therefore recommend it particularly to 
young practitioners, to uſe the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection in diſcovering the nature of the fever, 
and 
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and the ſtate of blood, as they would avoid the 
pain and diſgrace of having miſtaken the caſe, 
or or having deitroyed where they were called to 
ſave. 


5 © SR I jfO XXII. 


OF THE ABUSE OF BLISTERS IN FUTRID FEVERS, 


I. 15 really ſhocking to ſee the manner in which 
the fick are thrown upon the rack in moſt 
fevers, by having their heated and agitated bodics 
almoſt embalmed with Bliſter-plaſters. As I at- 
tempted in the Twelith Section to explain and 
aſcertain the effects of bliſters, made of cantha- 
rides, on our blood in particular ſtates of it, I 
have only to enter my proteſt againſt their 
application in every fever with looſe blood and 
putrid ſymptoms, 


Sd EE 1 ON. XXIII. 
OH THE USE AND ABUSE OF WINE IN FEVERS, 


YE it be true that Aſclepiades was the firſt 
j who was enabled to judge with certainty 
by the pulſe when Wine was proper in fevers, 
and when not 1o, it is matter of regret, that ſo 
vai able an art ſhould in a great meaiure have 
Qed with him. We U find, indeed, the old writers 
men tioning ſituations in which it was uſcful, and 
giving directions as to the kind, the quantity, 

and 
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and the times of giving it.F But from the 
moderns we have not received any rules on this 
ſubject, that can be deemed ſufficiently full and 
accurate. Among the fick in a military hoſpital 
near Pimblico, of which I had the care for 
almoſt twenty years, putrid fevers were very 
common ; and they were generally brought under 
our eye on the firſt, ſecond, and third day of the 
fever. The patients diet and medicines being 
entirely under our regulation, their diſeaſes were 
left to proceed in their natural form: the pulſe 
was meaſured by the watch, while nothing that 
could be prevented was allowed to agitate or 
fink it, beſides the fever: bliſters were ſeldom 
applied, or cordial medicines (as they are called) 
exhibited in a doſe to affect the circulation 
materially in the putrid fever; and I obierved, 
from long experience, that in the Inflammatory 
fort no benefit ever accrued from the uſe of wine 
in any ſhape, or in any quantity, and that even 
a ſingle glaſs often did apparent miſchicf, by 
increaſing the fever, or reti ding the cure. 

The caſe, Irma ked, was very different in all 
the ſpecies of Putrid fevers; for, if there was a 
dejection of mind, or a violent diarrhœa, neither 


of 


+ Al. Trallian recommends wine in the cire vf the cholera 
morbus: Becauſe,” ſays he, it has the pewer beyond 
© any thing ele to refreſh moſt ſpeedily the exhauſted 
** lirength ; and I le known many who have, beyond 
expectation, eſcaped the danger of dying by drinking it.“ 
L. 7. C. de Colera, 
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of which is uncommon in ſuch fevers, wine 
mixed with barley water did no hurt, even in 
the early ſtages of the diſeaſe, (when the pulſe 
was almoſt always quick ;) that 1s, provided there 
was no delirium in the firſt attack. 

When the pulſe fell below the natural ſtandard, 
or under ſixty-ſix, red Port wine, to the quantity 
of two, three, or four glaſſes in the twenty-four 
hours, was almoſt always of uſe, or at worſt 
raiſed the pulſe fo much as immediately to ſhow 
the impropriety of continuing to give it. 

A foul tongue covered with a black lime, 
or attended with tough glare on the teeth, was 
always found to require 1t, even where the pulſe 
was ſo rapid as a hundred and forty, with con- 
ſtant delirium, petechiæ, ſyncope, or a total in- 
attention to the paſſing of excrements. I confeſs 
that I then gave wine, becauſe I knew not any 
thing better : but where the pulſe had in a putrid 
fever come down under feventy, I never ſaw 
wine do harm in any ſtate of the brain; it 
generally did great good, and often wrought 
like a charm. Perhaps indeed the fever went on 
for many days longer, till at laſt the patient crept 
out of it by a continuation of the flux, comatoſe 
fieep, or partial ſweats. A glaſs of Sweet wine 
repeated once or twice is commonly a ſufficient 
doſe in the twenty-four hours: of Liſbon, old 
Hock, or Claret, four or five glaſſes; and of Port, 
Sherry, or Madeira, two or three may be uſed. 


In 
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In general, where wine is indicated, it ſhould 
be made into what is called Biſhop, or mixed 
with panada, ſalop, ſago, or barley water; when 
it often proves a ſedative. 

When there: was faintneſs, with drought, watch- 
ings, a ſmall, irregular, and unequal pulſe, and 
bilious thin ſtools; or when that faintneſs was 
occaſioned by crudities in the ſtomach, with a 
low and ſmall pulſe; Alexander Trallian gave 
light white wines to help the concoction of the 
humours, to recruit the ſtrength ſuddenly, and to 
prevent the fatal effects threatened by its loſs. 


SS. CL 4. Oro: XXAS 


OF THE CURE OF INFLAMMATORY FEVERS IN 
PARTICULAR, 


HE firſt and beſt phyſicians of antiquity 

have told us, that bleeding and a ſpare 
diet was the cure for Inflammatory Fevers, and 
have all united in directing both, in proportion 
to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms. 

Our knowledge of the circulation of the blood, 
and our ſuperior knowledge of mechanical and 
chymical principles, ſerve only to increaſe our 
admiration of their ſagacity and judgement, and 
to confirm us in the propriety of adopting their 
method of cure. The fact is, that littie new has 
been diſcovered ſince; and it were well for the 


Cities 


* — — 
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cities of London and Weſtminſter if their mode 


of treatment were more conformable to that of 
the ancients in inflammatory diſeaſes: ſo many 
people would not die choaked in their blood; 
at leaſt, fo many would not be afflicted with 
inflammations of the pleura, lungs, and liver, 
ending in conſumptions or abſceſſes; nor of the 
brain and bowels, iſſuing in phrenzy and gangrene. 
To attempt to argue a point ſo clear, would cer- 
tainly be prepoſterous; and to beſtow much time 


in explaining why ſuch conſequences follow, 


would be equally ſuperfluous. 

Aræteus and Galen carried the antiphlogiſtic 
treatment as far as we dare; and if they were 
ignorant of the attenuating powers of nitre, and 
a certain degree of heat, they knew however the 
virtues of oxymel, barley water, and a very 
ſpare diet, better than they are now generally 
known. 

Even 4 Sydenham, a Boerhaave, and our moſt 
illuſtrious moderns, all confirm their doctrines. 

Wherever an inflammatory fever declares itſelf, 
unmixed with bilious or putrid appearances, 
not affecting any particular viſcus, it requires the 
moſt ſimple treatment; but where either the 
brain, lungs, pleura, liver, inteſtines, kidneys, or 
bladder, become the feat of the inflammation, 
the utmoſt ſkill and care are neceſſary from 
the very beginning; otherwiſe the fever ſpeedily 


produces dangerous abſceſſes, gangrene, or death. 
There 
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There is not perhaps a more common error, 
than the ſuppoſing that emetics, purging medi- 
cines, or diaphoretic ones, are of uſe to aſſiſt the 
paſſage of ſizy blood through the brain; the thorax 
and its contents, or through the cæliac ſyſtem ; 
or that by increaſing the action of the blood 
veſſels, which have already thickened the humours 
too much, they can be diluted and diſſolved while 
the habit remains too full. It was well remarked, 
by a maſter of the profeſſion, that thoſe who 
attempt to puſh unconcocted matter through the 
veſſels, wicre there are obſtructions, occaſion a 
cangrene. Sweats and bliſters are not made uſe 
of in this ſtate but with the moſt imminent 
hazard; therefore people ſiould abſtain from all 
hot ſpices, muſtard, leeles, and onions, in ſuch a 
cale. 

As the fevers of this ſort certainly require no 
additional ſtrength, the diet ſnould be thin, at 
leaſt in the beginning. Where the kumours are 
too thick, abſtinence and biood-letti ng are pr 
ſerable to the beit cordials; and the diet ou 
to be cooling and ſoftening juices, pulps of fruit, 
decoctions of vegetables, and of farinaceous ſub- 


NA. 
Kances. 
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ton xXxv. 


BY BLOOD-LETTING. 


T was obſerved before, that particular fevers 
are accompanied with peculiar appearances in 
the blood, and ſuch as deſerve great attention, 
becauſe on a proper regard to them very much 
depends the ſucceſsful treatment of the fevers in 
queſtion. 

But the many circumſtances neceſſary to be 
conſidered in examining the blood, and aſcer- 
taining the ſtate of both its ſerum and craſſa- 
mentum, have, to the unſpeakable misfortune 
of the Healing Art, made the whole appear an 
uſeleſs enquiry : and what has tended not a 
little to diſcredit any indications taken from it 
(very general ideas excepted) is the opinion of 
ſome eminent phyſiologiſts, who conſider the 
blood's having an inflammatory cruſt, or wanting 
it, as no rule by which to judge of the ſtate of 
the fluids; becaule, ſay they, its trickling down 
the arm inſtead of ſpringing in a ſtream, or its 
coming away 1n 2 {maller and feebler one, through 
the narrowneſs of the orifice, prevents the cruſt 
from appearing : and in this they follow Dr. 
Sydenham, by whoſe authority, eminent as he 
certainly was in a high degree, they are apt to 
be too much fettered, 


There 
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There is not indeed any poſition, that has 
tended more than the laſt mentioned to miſlead 
the phyſicians of this country, who look only for 
the cruſt, and pay too little if any attention to it, 
or to the texture, though the latter ought to have 
2 principal influence on the future treatment of 
the fever. Again, they alledge, that the blood's 
being received into ſhallow veſſels hinders the 
buff from ſeparating ; that agitating the veſſel 
while the patient is bleeding, or ſudden cold 
applied to it, will prevent any ſuch ſepatation 
from taking place. 

As another reaſon why this buffy cruſt does 
not with them determine the morbid ſtate of 
the blood, they ſay it appears where the perſon 
is pregnant, or has had menſtrual obſtructions. 
But who is ignorant that ſuch obſtructions give 
the blood a ſizy texture? They are willing 
indeed to acknowledge, that tlie appearance of 
the cruſt ſhows an inflammatory tendency, but 
deny that it is in a diſeaſed ſtate, even though 
there be a quantity of cruſt, or that it diſ- 
covers any lentor in the blood; adding, that it 
is of very little importance in forming any pro- 
gnoſis about the event, or in pointing out the 
method of cure in inflammatory fevers. 

I hope enough has been {aid to evince the ne- 
ceſſity of bleeding, and repeating it at proper 
intervals, according” to the ſymptoms and the 


ſtrength. 
N 2 SE C- 
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eg N XXVL 
BY DILUTION. 


S the heat of the fever greatly waſtes the 
A moſt liquid part of our juices, a new 
ſupply 1s conſtantly wanted, and the ſecret lies 
in reſtoring the due quantity. This is not to be 
effected by pure water, either warm or cold; for 
that paſſes off by the kidneys, and does not mix 
kindly with the blood: but if honey, ſugar, ripe 
fruits, or any farinaceous ſubſtance, be added, ana 
eſpecially if given warm, our juices are then pro- 
perly diluted. 


S ET 10 N xXxvi. 


BY ANTIPHLOGISTIC DIET. 


HI... ſeen above how largely a prope: 
Niet contributes to the cure of fevers in 
general, we ſhall find no great difficulty in applying 
it to the inflammatory ſort in particular, where 
almoſt the ſole object is the reduction of the 
ſtrength by the lancet, and by a diet calculated to 
attenuate thoſe humours which have become too 


thick and tenacious, 


Had the Prince of Phyſic written nothing on 
any other ſubject in medicine beſides his book 
on Thin Diet in acute diizaſcs, it would have 

made 
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made his name immortal. The moſt penetrating 
chymiſt of modern times could ſcarcely have 
deviſed any medicine more diluting for thick 
humours, or more diſſolving for tenacious onc:, 
than the barley water and oxymel of Hippo- 
crates: with ſuch we might make a tolerable 
ſhift in fevers even now. Where both are com- 
bined, every thing may be expected in the Wey 
of abating and diminiſhing the ſymptoms of 
inflammatory fevers, ſo as to gain that time 
which we have repreſented as indiſpenſable to 
their cure, provided always that the lancet's aid 
is called in where indicated. 

Le: it be added, that no habits can juſtify 
the indulging to a regimen that is totally oppo- 
ſite to the genius of the diſtemper : but I do not 

vith to reſt a matter of this importance on my own 
authority. Hear the opinion of the modern' 
*3:ppocrates, (Set. 854. p. 142. of Boerhaave's 
own Commentary, part iv.) * Where the peri- 
pneumony is known, it is curable ; but it may 
be made incurable if any coarſe chyle be 
brought into the blood: hence let the ſick 
* eat nothing that is thickening or viſcous; to 
weit, neither fieſh, nor eggs, nor milk; only 
tue freſheſt new-made whey : in this caſe let 
the food be barley-water, or water-gruel only, 
or butter-milk from which the butter has 
deen ſeparated; for much food is not requiſite, 
"and the fick can eaſily hold out with little 
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ce till the ninth day, which is the critical one.“ 
One authority more concerning the diet of the 
fick, and the danger of neglecting it; that fatal 
rock on which ſo many patients in inflammatory 
fevers are daily wrecked. Speaking of the cure 
of quinzey, Dr. Sydenham has theſe remarkable 
words: © Meats of every kind, and likewiſe 
ce broths prepared of them, are ſacred, and muſt 
© not be touched. Let the patient live on barley- 
& water, water-gruel, and boiled apples; and 
ce let ptiſan and very ſmall beer be his drink.” 
On the cure of the baſtard peripneumony ke 
adds, © In the mean time I forbid my ſick to 
ce touch meats or broths made of them, and 
ce eſpecially every ſort of ſpirituous liquors.“ But 
how ſhort is the liſt of phyſicians nowa-days, 
with whom theſe beſt authorities have any 
weight! 


re N XXVIII. 
BY ANTIPHLOGISTIC MEDICINES. 


E know now much heat may be allayed, 
and how much cold may be induced, by 


nitre and fal ammoniac. We likewiſe know 
how wonderiully the Almighty Chymiſt has 
blended the eſſential ſalts of plants, fruits, and 
the different parts of vegetables, with their pulpy 
ſubſtance ; how ſtrongly our nature craves them 

in 


1 
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in heated and feveriſh habits, and how delight- 


full; they ſoothe it. 
We have before hinted what aids our chymiſts 


have contrived, where ſuch natural aſſiſtance is 


not at hand, or not in faſhion, to dilute and 


cool our humours by means of neutral ſalts, 


It has been ſeen likewiſe, that nitre and the 
other neutral ſalts have, beſides their attenuating 
powers, the additional quality of being ſedative, 
and even anodyne. Such are the ſaline mixture 
of Riverius, our antiphlogiſtic drink,“ ſalts of 
nitre, polychreſt, and prunelle, mixed with 
milk and water, with teas of every ſort, or with 
the teſtaccous powders. The proportions are fo 
well known, that any further directions mult be 


uſeleſs. 
r Xa 


BY BLISTERS. 


III RE. heve been, and always will be, 
WY fevers where the biccd is thick and gluti- 


at the rheumatic and inflammatory 
ſort; to diflzive which, after the veſſels have 
been emptied to a proper degree, Bliſters are of 
wonderful efficacy : for, though it mult be owned, 
that during their operation the motion of the 
arteries is accelerated, yet ſoon after the pulſe 


N 175 {ofter and milder in conſequence of the 
1 


; N 4 cantharides 
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cantharides having melted the blood and humours. 
Certain it is, that many eminent phyſicians, and 
among the reſt Dr. Sydenham, have employed 
Bliſters with advantage in winter fevers, when 
the action of the arteries had not power to break 
down the ſize and texture of the blood without 
They have been applied too by many 
with ſucceſs in the ſmall-pox, where the hands 
and fect were not ſufficiently ſwelled, provided 
at the ſame time that the pulſe was flow, and 
the patient rather heavy than otherwiſe. 

In fine, where the circulation is languid and 
feeble, as frequently happens in the end of inflam- 
matory ſevers when the blood is not enough 
diſſolved, they prove as uſeful as they are the 
reverſe when the pulſe is quick and vigorous, 


or the juices are putrid. 

In cold affections, when the head is violently 
attacked, Mercurialis recommends Blifters applied 
to the ſeet, in prefer: to any other part of 
the body. | 

The beſt epiſpaſtic is warm water, and the 
ſtrongeſt is the vapour of warm water, which 
laſt is indeed of incredible efficacy. 

Sinapiſms with vinegar, leaven, &c. have 
always been uſed with ſucceſs in putrid fevers, 
their antiſeptic virtues correcting the putrid dia- 
theſis, agreeable to the teſtimony of the beſt 
Writers. | | 
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Nor do we diſpute the good effects of making 


a revulſion by means of bliſters in a variety of 
caſes, provided they are adapted to the ſtate of 
the juices at the time; particularly when there 
are bad humours floating about through the 
internal parts of the body : ſuch applications may 
ſerve to draw them outwards. Let it however 
be ſtill remembered, that ſtimulating ſubſtances, 
when they do not remove the obſtruction, increaſe 
the inflammacion ; and that they do not remove 
the obſtruction, unleſs when the veſſels have been 
previouſly emptied, and where volatile ſalts may 
be indicated as able to remove them: for exam- 


ple, in inflammatory rheumatiſms, and pleuritic 
complaints tuwards the end of the diſeaſe. 


SJ CE OE ALE 


RECAPITULATION. 


that moſt fevers are efforts of the conſtitu- 

tion to get rid of what offends in different ways, 
according as this has been accumulated by dif- 
ferent cauſes, and is in a diſpoſition to be 
carried off; that the beſt phyſicians, conſidering 
tevers in this light, have attended chiefly to the 
means of reducing or ſupporting the ſtrength of 
the patient as nature indicated; that when the 
Pile, inftead of flowing into the inteſtines, has 
been 


=. what has been advanced it appears, 
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been regurgitated, and mixed with the blood more 
or leſs intimately, from obſtructed perſpiration, 
damp or over-heated air, too thin cloathing, 
affections of the mind, too little repoſe, a bad 
ſituation or climate, the conſequences are bilious 
diſorders, hoſpital, camp, jail, putrid, petechial, 
malignant, and peſtilential fevers, in proportion 
to the combination of circumſtances ; and that the 
fame general indication of correcting, and con- 
veying off when corrected, ſo material a cauſe, 
is the direct road to a cure. We have ſhown 
how this is to be attempted with the greateſt 
probability of ſucceſs. 

It farther appears, that the proceſs for correcting 
and curing fevers from a bilious or contaminated 
ſtate of juices being leſs underſtood, and more 
complex, according to circumſtances of the ſcaſon, 
climate, quality of the juices, and management 
of the fever in its beginning, the duration of 
ſuch fevers rauſt be more tedious, and their iſſue 
in common hands more uncertain that ſizy or 
too compact blood, whether ariſing from mere 
plethora, or produced by too cold air, too ſtrict 
a habit, too thin cloathing, too thick food, ex- 
ceſſive fatigue, want of exerciſe, and proper 
dilution, is the leading cauſe of inflammatory 
fevers, as ſuch blood, by circulating through the 
general ſyſtem of blood veſſels, or preſſing parti- 
cularly on the pleura, lungs, diaphragm, or any 


of the cæliac viſcera, produces rheumatic, pleuritic, 
pulmonic, 
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pulmonic, phrenitic, hepatic, or inteſtinal fevers; 
and that weakening the tone of the veſſeis, 
diminiſhing the quantity of circulating fluids by 
bleeding, diluting the remainder with warm water, 
frumentaccous, vegetable, ſaline, and ſaponaceous 
liquors, and giving the neceſſary aſſiſtance by 
lay:ng de l10:1ds at reſt as much as poſſible in 
a prger and teinperate air, conſtitute the natural 
proce!s ior the cule of inflammatory fevers; a 
Proceis almoſt always ſucceſsful, if properly pur- 
ſucd and ſufficiently extended; and finally, that 
inflammatory fevers being on theſe accounts 
leſs complex in their nature, and canſequently 
more under the power of regulation, the times 
of their duration and their criſes are better 
aſcertained. 


S 26 C. 1. 4+ GN as, 


OF THE PREVENTION OF FEVERS. 


HE peaſants of England are in the habit 
2 of letting blood and taking phyſic every 
ſpring, and many of them likewile in the autumnal 
ſeaſon. This would not be a bad rule if it was 
not too general: for ſo far as their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of life ſubject them to the danger 
of 11zy blood, that evacuation, which enables the 
arterial ſyitem to deſtroy by breaking down the 
100 v1i{cid texture of the blood, muſt, no doubt, 


contributt 
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contribute much to prevent plethoric and inflam- 
matory fevers, 

For Preventing Inflammatory Fevers I would 
obſerve, that beſides venæſection, where there are 
evident marks of plethora, the blood and othe: 
Juices of our body ſhould be diluted with ſmall 
liquors much more than is commonly practiſed ; 
that greater care ſhould be taken to have ſmall- 
beer in ſuch a ſtate of purity and freſtineſs, as 
may tempt us to make more uſe of it in 
the midſt of our ſolid meals; that a larger 
proportion of thin attenuating liquors ſhouid be 
mixed with our food in the time of eating than 
is uſual, much depending on the biood's having 
a ſufficient quantity of {erum ; and that porter, 
ales, and wines, ſhould not be drank till ſmall 
liquors have preceded : in [ROrt, tnat the French 
manner of living, with regard to dict and drink, 
ſhould be more generally adopted; I mean, that 
broths, vegetables, baked fruits, water, &c. ſhould 
be much uſed. To all which I add, that the people 

of this country ſhould be clad more like tho 

of Holland, who leave not of their winter cloarhs 
till Midſummer-Gay, and put them on again the 
day after; and allo that every interruption. 


* 


the digeſtion, by leaning forward on deſks, br 
ſtudying too ſeverely, or by writing wnmethately 
after a plentiful dinner, ſhould | be carefully avoided 
If ill ſucceſs, domeſtic troubles, or other cautes, have 
worn the mind, and vitiated the juice, that kind 
0; 
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of phyſic or purging medicine which carries 
off the morbid fomes from the inteſtines, by 
entering the cxliac or meſenteric ſyſtems, and 
mending the juices rhere, will ſerve to prevent 
ſuch an accumulation of matter as would finally 
produce the worſt ſpecies of putrid fevers. 

To ward off both Eilious and Putrid fevers it 
is of importance to abſtain, efpecially during hot 
weather and ſoutherly winds, from meat, fiſh, 
ind all forts of wild and water fowl that has 
been long kept, or at leaſt to temper them with 
acids in ſuch a manner as to counterwork their 
natural tendency to render our juices putrid. 

For the Jame purpoſe, the fruits of the ſeaſon, 
as currants, cherries, and gooſeberries, which every 
one can partake of, ſhould be moderately uſed, 
together with oranges and preſerved fruits where 
they can be obtained. Not to diſguiſe the truth, 
unleis the preſent mode of late hours and unequal 
cloathing is given up, the inhabitants of London 
vill be as ill able to bear the want of oranges, 
lemôns, citrons, ſpiceries, &c. as the inhabitants of 
the Torrid Zone could exiſt without the correcting 
acidity and reviving fragrance of thoſe productions. 

It, notwithſtanding a general attention to health, 
any perion ſhall find his ſpirits become low, his 
head ache, his tongue feel parched, with the edges 
of it as if touched by a live coal, and his 
mind fall on the moſt diſagrecable circumſtances 
with which he is acquainted, his ſleep become 

interrupted, 
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interrupted, or his fancy harraſſed with uncom- 
fortable dreams, he has reaſon to ſuſpect that 
a putrid fever is ready to break out on the 
leaſt irregularity, more ſimple or more complicated 
according as the body is more or leſs foul, the 
infection more or leſs active, or the houſe or 
place he inhabits loaded in a greater or leſs 
proportion with putrid effluvia. Againſt ſuch 
impending miſchief we preſume, with a confidence 
inſpired by proofs innumerable, to recommend 
our Prophylactic Poder“ as the beſt preſervative 
which modern times have produced. | 

To conclude, it will be allowed, that the man 
whoſe body is clear from every noxious humour is 
in no danger of contracting any illneſs, except from 
external violence or infection; but we af with 
Galen, Why may not proper care be taken to 
keep the body clear from all ſuch noxious 
humours ? 
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AVING in the foregoing Enquiry endea- 
H voured to eſtabliſh the propriety of dividing 
all fevers into Putrid and Inflammatory, or a Mix- 
ture of both, and to give an account of the ſeveral 
cauſes, diſtinguiſhing characters, and different 
treatment of the Putrid and Inflammatory ſpecies, 
it may not be 1mproper to attempt a further 
illuſtration of our ſubject by ſelecting an example 
of each, and trying, from the teftimony of the 
beſt writers, whether the plan above propoſed, 
of an antiſeptic treatment throughout in the 
Ulcerated and Malignant Sore-throats, and of one 
as truly antiphlogiſtic in the Inflammatory Hectic 
Fever, does not offer the greateſt probability of 
fs. 

I have choſen the Ulcerated and Malignant 
Sore-throat as examples of the firſt, and the 
Hectic Fever as an inſtance of the laſt ſort, for 
the following reaſons : 

Firſt, Becauſe, notwithſtanding the many uſe- 
ful lights that have been thrown upon this 
lubject by the writers of the laſt age in Spain 

O and 
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and Italy, and by two of our own moſt eminent 
phyſicians, particularly Dr. Fothergill, the diſeaſe 
ſtill continues to make a havock ſo conſiderable, 
as to keep up the alarm about it both in the 
metropolis and all over England. 

Secondly, Becauſe, during a courſe of eighteen 
or nineteen years in a military hoſpital of which 
I had the charge, I never loſt a patient by this 
diſeaſe, as my aſſiſtants can teſtify, though the 
nature of the ſervice ſubjected the ſoldiery very 
much to putrid complaints, and many adults 
had the putrid ſore-throat in its worſt form, 

Thirdly, Becauſe, in an extenſive private practice 
for yet a longer period, I never witnefied its 
fatal effects, excepting in two inſtances : * 

The late A /d cſ{quire's old 
ſervant, of a very ſcorbutic and rather gross 
habit, had the malignant ſore-throat with its 
worſt ſymptoms; on which account, for three 
days before I faw him, he had taken Peruvian 
bark, cordial-confection, and opiates in abundance, 
beſides two bottles of Port wine, and nearly 
a pint of brandy daily, as I was informed by 
thoſe about him: I found him delirious, with his 
looſeneſs Ropped, and in the agonics of death, 
witich happened a few hours afterwards, 


The 


When the above was written, IT tad not ſeen its fatal effects 
in two children, of a nobic family, 2 tew miles weſt from 
London. 
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The other caſe was of a young gentleman 
about five or ſix years old, where the diſeaſe was 
next to peſtilential; for every part of the body 
that bore its own weight gangrened, as well as 
the orifices where he had been blooded twice 
before I ſaw him (which was three days after 
the ſeizure) ; the parotid glands were very much 
ſwelled, the whole body was more or leſs œde- 
matous, and the ſkin throughout of an eryſipela- 
tous purple: he died the third day after I ſaw 
him. 

I have pitched on the Hectic fever, becauſe 
I know that it has proved deſtructive to great 
numbers of boys and young men, eſpecially in 
this crowded city, from their having not been 
treated according to the beſt antiphlogiſtic regimen, 
as well as diet, unleſs by a few phyſicians, who 
(I mention it with regret) have been condemned 
by the many for preſuming to make the diet of 
their patients as antiphlogiſtic as they made the 
treatment; and I hope to ſhow, that many have 
been ſaved in this way, who, but for ſo ſevere 
2 regimen, muſt have long ago been numbered 
with their fathers, 
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HECTIC FEVER, 


OTHING can be more erroncous than 
the idea which generally prevails, That 
where the fleh is waſted, or the habit reduced, 
the caſe is always conſumptive: for when 2 
Putrid, or a Rheumatic fever has laſted a conſi- 
derable time, as frequently happens, and has 
been treated according to the beſt rules, the 
fleſh ſhall be gone to appearance, though the 
diſeaſe is conquered, and the patient in ſafety. 

The true pthiſis, or conſumption, is a very 
common diſeaſe in Great Britain, deſtroying per- 
haps a tenth part of thoſe who die of what are 
called Chronical diſtempers. 

It is not my intention at preſent to conſider 
the forts that are the conſequence of inflamma- 
tions in the fide or lungs, or that are owing to 
external accidents, or that ſucceed a ſpitting of 
blood, with which laſt ſymptom very many 
conſumptive caſes begin. 

I mean only to diftinguiſh from the reſt that 
ſpecies which is called the Hectic Fever, and 
to evince, what is by no means a common opinion, 
how very much it is within the reach of art, 


if 
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il not hereditary, and if treated on a plan thoroughly 
antiphlogiſtic; a plan indeed, to which it is not 
ealy in England to reconcile either the patient 
or his friends: nor, to ſpeak the truth, are the 
generality of phyſicians fond of purſuing it; ſo 
far otherwiſe, that many of them affect to treat 
with deriſion this method of cure, which alone 
ſeems adequate to the violence of the diſeaſe, and 
without which the lungs become finally touched 
in. a fatal manner, | 
We have already ſeen, that the beſt profeſſors 
of the art, both ancient and modern, believed 
a fever to be often neceſſary for the ſeparation 
of the impure part of our juices from the pure, 
and conſequently neceſſary in many caſes for the 
welfare of the body : but while this 1s admitted, 
it muſt likewiſe be owned, that a fever 1s the 
cauſe of many diſeaſes, and frequently of death. 
The wiſeſt practitioners, from a knowledge of theſe 
circumſtances, have learned to be very cautious 
in their treatment of fevers, and to obſerve what 
are the ſorts which on the one hand, by being 
cheriſhed, are uſeful to the habit (as the general 
claſs of Intermittent and Depuratory fevers are) 
or on the other hand, if not reſtrained and con- 
quered, produce the worſt effects. Accordingly 
they diſcovered, that the kind of fever which 
was attended with an unnatural heat and too 
quick a pulſe, laſting for many weeks, perhaps 
months, and ſhewing evident marks of obſtructions 
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in the lungs, was a very dangerous one; and 
they called it Hectic. It was called ſo by Galen 
from its ſimilitude to itſelf, without any feveriſh 
paroxyſms, without increaſe, height, or remiſſion, 
ſo that the patient was not ſenſible of his being 
ſeized with the fever. It was obſerved indced, 
that it had a periodical increaſe, not from the 
Hectic itſelf, which always goes on with an equal 
tenor, but from the nouriſhment taken in, which, 
when digeſted and diſtributed, allowed the diſcaſe 
to return to its former ſtate, 

To make the doctrine which I wiſh to eſtabliſh 
more intelligible, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething 
of the ſtructure of the lungs, which are generally 
known to be divided into two parts. „“ Each 
© part,” ſays the moſt eminent Anatomilt of this 
age, is quite a diſtinct maſs; there is no 
ce continuity of ſubſtance between them, unleſs by 
ce the trunk of the great veſſels which go into 
* each, The lungs ſerve for two great purpoſes ; 
ce firſt, the circulation of blood; ſccondly, the cir- 
ce culation of air, or the paſſage of the air into 
te the lungs and out again: therefore they are 
* compounded of arteries and veins like other 
ee parts, but have alſo a ſyſtem of veſſels (air 
& yeſiels) which is peculiar to this part of the 
* body: all theſe veſſels enter the lungs in the 
ce middle of the inſide of zach lobe. The preat 


& blocd yeſiels come to them from the baſis of 
ce the 


Dr. William Hunter's MS, Let. anno 1570. 
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cc the heart. The lungs do not, like the other 
« parts of the body, receive a portion of blood 
« for ſecretion or nouriſhment ; but they receive 
« all the blood which goes through the whole 
« body. This viſcus has alſo a farther peculiarity, 
« that, beſides receiving the blood which goes 
« through the whole body from the heart, each 
« lung has an artery from the aorta, and a vein 
« from the vena cava or azygos ; ſo that this is 
« another ſyſtem of veſſels ſerving them for 
nutrition. The blood brought to the lungs by 
« the pulmonary artery is not good blood; it 
« is that which has already been thrown over 
« all the body for the purpoſes of nouriſhment 
« and ſecretion, and it muſt paſs through the 
« \ungs to be ſome-how changed there before 
« it becomes fit for nouriſhment; therefore the 
« lungs muſt be nouriſhed by ſome good blood 
from the aorte, which had already paſſed through 
© theta. They have allo Iymphatic veſſels about 
ce their root, which are commonly a number of 
* lymphatic glands. There are likewiſe a great 
many of the fame ſort of glands, but ſmaller, 
© iſpericd through the ſubſtance of the lungs, 
© which are of a blacker colour than the lym- 

c phatic glands in the other parts of the body.” 
The necefiity of this long quotation will appear, 
when it 15 conſidered that the food which we 
take into our ſtomach, after being mixed with 
tie falivary nad gaſtric juices, paſſes through 
O 4 the 
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the pylorus or lower orifice of the ſtomach into 
the duodenum, where, unpregnated with the 
bile and pancreatic juice, it is rendered more 
fit for having the chyle ſeparated from it by the 
remaining powers of digeſtion, when it deſcends 
into the inteſtines. 

In proportion as the chylopoetic viſcera are 
more or leſs ſtrong, that chyle will be more or 
leſs pure. Anatomy has likewiſe taught us, that 
the chyle is poured by the left ſubclavian vein 
through the right ventricle of the heart into 
the lungs, to be there wrought into a more 
perfect ſtate. The lungs then being the viſcus 
where the new nouriſhment is to be turned into 
blood, and where that which has performed the 
whole round of the circulation is alſo to be 
rectified for the further purpoſes of life, they 
muſt neceſſarily undergo the ſevereſt labour. It 
is eaſy to ſee that they mult ſufler in proportion. 
Such bad effects wilt be peculiarly felt in London, 
where ſo raany things contribute to render the 
ſanguiſication imperfect; among the reſt, that 
particular deficiency in the air, which ariſes from 
its pabulum being conſumed by the multitudes 
that breathe in it, and which prevents the lungs 
from performing their office with the ſame freedom. 


— 
IT | 


It 15 the -- Fervation of one of the beſt writers 
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(Bennet's Theatr. T abid. p. 100.) that high living 


and good fellowſhip are very apt to bring on 
iy in choſe who 
have 
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have not bile ſeparated in due proportion to 
the quantity of their juices; and where there is 
an abundance of humours, they muſt become acrid 
in the ſame degree as the ſolids want exerciſe to 
throw off ſuch ſuperfluities, particularly if the 
ſeaſon to coldneſs or moiſture join an unnatural 
inclemency, 

Foods of a groſſer and glutinous quality (and 
ſuch both art and nature contribute to render 
moſt of the foods of the ſouthern part of this 
iſland) are not, in delicate habits, reducible to a 
ſtate of ſufficient tenuity, or fineneſs. The diſ- 
orders that are ſo common in this enormous city 
will naturally fall with uncommon weight upon 
the lungs, and produce crude and acrid humours, 
ſuch as catarrhal complaints, coughs, ſpittings of 
blood, in the firit inſtance; and in the ſecond, 
hectic fevers, obſtructions, inflammations, tu- 
bercles, and collections of matter. 

Add to all this, beſides an hereditary tempera- 
ment, the time of life and the prediſpoſing cauſes 
of acrimonious blood, a delicate ſyſtem of blood 
veſſels, violent emotions of body and mind, 
heightened by natural diſcharges being any-how 
checked, obſtructed menſtrua, lochial fluxes ſud- 
denly ſtopped, or by habirual hemorrhages, piles, 
or iſſues ceaſing, &c. 17 

An imperfect chylification in the cæliac ſyſtem, 10 p 
o general an attendant of ſcrophulous habits, 


tends very much to aggravate ſtationary com- 
plaints 
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plaints in the lungs. When therefore young people 
of ſuch a conſtitution exchange the pure and 
elaſtic air of the hills, for the damp, foul, and 
relaxed atmoſphere of cities, ſacrificing the health 
derived from their mother's milk, and ſober fare, 
to 2 life of confinement, with boiled beef and 
buttered cakes, at boarding-ichools, or in compt- 
ing-houſes; or when young artificers come to 
labour as carpenters, maſons, &c. in damp liouſes 
or new walls, in open doors and windows, and 
to live upon the coarſe meats and ſtrong drinks 
of this irregular town; who can wonder if ſizy 
blood, and infarctions of all the viſcera, are the 
conſequence? What completes the miſchief to 
ſociety, is that the progeny of theſe people are as 
unſkiltully treated, and as groisly fed, as their 
parents: hence the tun-bellies, ricketty joints, 
and crooked limbs, of thoſe children whoſe great- 
grandfathers were ſtrangers to ſuch a life, and. 
who could boaſt, that their immediate deſcendants 
were able to ſtand upright, and ſtep forward 
with ſpirit ! 

Again, is it ſurpriſing that checked perſpira- 
tion, late hours, thin cloathing, and the gratifica- 
tion of every reſtleſs and immoderate paſſion, 
Mould load the veſſels of the lungs and meſentery 
with 1zy blood and {crophulous obſtructions ; or 
that bad coughs, night ſweats, and a Hcctic fever, 
ſhould enſue? Can any be at a loſs to foretel! 

fatal tendency of ſuch diſorders, eſpecially 
where 
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where almoſt every man's ſon, brother, or neigh- 
bour, is melting and dying away with the ſame 
complaint, from an inability in the abſorbent 
veſſels, weakened as they are, to tranſmit chyle 
from ſuch coarſe materials, in a pure ſtate, to its 
receptacle? | 

From what has been ſuggeſted, I doubt not 
but every man of ſenſe will ſee the neceſſity 
of that mode of cure which I took up my pen 
to recommend, namely, a diſcharge of blood in 
this ſtate from the veins by the lancet, a diet 
that will give no additional labour to the chylo- 
poetic viſcera, a purer air, and a clearer ſky; 
and in particular caſes, at the bad ſeaſon, a 
flight to ſome climate where there 1s a more 
temperate winter, joined to a ſtile of exerciſe, 
as well as temperance, very different from the 
uſual management. I have frequently ſeen the 
aeceſſity of quitting London air, to temper the 
heat and compoſe the hurry of the circulation, 
where a Hectic fever had continued for five or 
ſix weeks in deſpite of the beſt medicated regi- 
men; and oftener than once I have known the 
patient return to town in twenty-four hours as 
free from both, as if neither had formerly exiſted. 
I have likewiſe ſeen the moſt ſtubborn infidels 
on this ſubje&t reduced to the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to a diet of whey, milk-porridge, water- 
wruel, fruits, or farinaceous foods, when, in com- 
Schſatlon for a penance which they thought 
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ſo dreadful, they received back their ſpirits, their 
lungs, and their conſtitutions; and I have known 
many, who had been given over oy their anxious 
friends on account of Hectic complaints, reco- 
vered by fo ſevere a regimen, as only tended to 
complete the triumph of their phyſicians, 
Having already demonſtrated that the lungs 
mult be expoſed to harder labour, and of courte 
ro greater danger, than any of the other viſcera, 
Where the air we breathe, and the diet we uſe, 
contribute to it ſo largely; I flatter myſelf that 
every intelligent perſon muſt be convinced how 
unfit thick, tough, inflammatory, coarſe, and 
often acrimonious blood neceſſarily becomes to 
pals through the pulmonary ſyſtem, without that 
ſort of repeated exertion which we call a Cough, 
and without the further itruggle of a Hectic 
fever; both which united naturally produce a night 
ſweat, that enables the habit to renew the con- 
flict with nutritive foods, and the very improper 
chyle which theſe furniſh, the following day and 
night, and fo to hold out a while longer. If then 
we are once ſufficiently acquainted with the nature 
ot ſuch a diſeaſe, and are at the ſame time in pol- 
ſeſſion of a rule to judge, that moſt probably no 
ulceration in the hings has taken place, we can 
10:1 our opinion with that of an admired author on 
this ſuhject, © Quod nil peſtiferum eſt modo pul- 
„ mones non exulcerat; and that the cure 
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ſtill in our own hands, which is what I wiſh 
to prove. 

Whether I have addreſſed the underſtanding 
of my readers with ſufficient evidence to pre- 
vail on the inhabitants of this town, where the 
miſting of a meal is become an intolerable 
grievance, to adopt my plan, is another queſtion ; 
but that affects not in the leaſt my doctrine, 
which is, that in general (I do not ſay always) 
the blood may be reſtored to a healthy ſtate by 
proper bleed:ngs and a very ſevere antiphlogiſtic 
diet; that by theſe means the Hectic, which T 
have deſcribed, may be, and often is cured, and 
a further progreſs to a deep conſumption ſtopped ; 
that many young gentlemen, of great hopes to 
their parents and their country, (for it is among 
ſair-complexioned men with tender lungs that 
genius and ſpirit is moſt frequently found in 
northern chmates, wiule various circumſtances hap- 
pen to make ſuch ſcrophulous) and allo many of 
tie molt induſtrious young artificers, whoſe am- 
bution hurries them into this mart of wealth and 
reputation, may be ſaved from too early a fate. I 
even go ſo far as to aſſert, that there are at 
preſent alive in London and Weſtminſter above 
an hundred ſuch, who by the means we propoſe 
have been reſtored to perfect health from this 
Hectic, of which there is not now the leaſt 
mark remaining, 
What 
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What I would propoſe then is, that blood 
ſhould be drawn away two, three, four, or five 
ounces at a time, according to ſtrength and cir- 
cumſtances, particularly the ſizineſs of the blood; 
that meat and every thing made of it, fiſh and 
every thing made of them, and all ſpirituous 
and fermented liquors, diluted or otherwiſe, ex- 
cepting ſmall-beer, ſhould be given up at once ; 
that cows milk diluted according to its thick- 
nefs, or butter-milk, as it is called, from which 
the butter has been ſeparated while the milk 
is new, milk or rennet whey, aſſes milk, 
barley-water, well-baked bread, all fruits and 
vegetables while full of their eſſential ſalts or 
neutral ones, the ſummer fruits, ſtrawberries, 
gooſeberries, cherries, &c. and oranges, lemons, 
grapes, apples, and pears in winter, colleyflowers, 
broccoli, and turneps, and ſometimes potatoes, 
ſhould be the food of the hectic patient; that he 
ſhould retire from labour, buſineſs, books, anxiety, 
the compting-houſe, and the foul air of London; 
and when the veins are ſufficiently empticd to 
allow of it, exerciſe on horſeback or in a 
carriage, according to his ſtrength and circum- 
ſtances, ſhould be practiſed. By following this 
plan the Hectic fever, the cough, the night 
fweats, ſhall often diſappear, and health and vigor 
be regained. I muſt mention with regret, that 
after parents have had the good ſenſe to 
fall in with ſuch meaſures for 2 conſiderable 


ſpace, 
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ſpace, and with great advantage to their ſick, I 
have often ſeen their reſolution fail them, becauſe 
they obſerved the patients tremble and ſtagger, 
from what they called being ſtarved to death, 
at the very time that the pulſe was becoming 
unequal and flower, and the inflammation was 
therefore juſt about to ceaſe. 

I ſpeak within the bounds of truth when, judging 
from the bills of mortality, and the numbers in ſuch 
circumſtances who have been brought to my door 
ſince the year 1750, I aſſert, that there muſt be 
very near twenty thoutand children in the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and their ſuburbs,“ ill 
at this moment of the Hectic fever, attended 
with tun-bellies, ſwelled wriſts and ancles, or 
crooked limbs, owing to the impure air which 
they breathe, the improper food on which they 
live, or the improper manner in which their fond 
parents or nies rear them up: for they hve 
in hot bed-chambers or nurſeries ; they are fed 
even on meat before they have got their teeth, 
and what 1s, if poſſible, ſtill worſe, on biſcuits 
not fermented, or battered rolls, or tough mutfins 
floated in oiled butter, or calves-fcer jellies, or 
ſtrong broths, yet more calculated to load all 
heir powers of digeſtion; or arc totally neglected. 


How 


* It this be queſtioned, examine the public charity- 
ichools and workhouſes, the purlieus of St. Giles's and 
Drury-lane, and ſatisfy yourſelves. 
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How much preferable were the raſpings of | 
French bread, the bottom cruſt of well-fermented 
and well-baked loaves, mixed with a little milk, 
or now and then with broth clear of fat and 
greaſe | 

When by ſuch irregularities matters have come 
to the ſtate I have deſcribed, the Antiphlogiſtic 
powder, which I have likewiſe called the Antira- 
chitic powder, will reduce and remove the Hectic 
fever, the hard and ſwelled belly, or fit the ricketty 
patient for the cold bath; that ſovereign cure 
for the large joints, and weak or even crooked 
limbs, of children bred and nurſed in London 
air, the very bane of infants upon the breaſt, 
and of children in general, but which cannot bo 
made uic of while the belly remains large. 
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ON THE 
ULCERATED any MALIGNANT 


SOR E-I HN OA 


T is not above forty years ſince this country 
1 has been viſited by the Ulcerated and Malignant 
Sore- throat, or at leaſt become acquainted with 
them; though both kinds are now very common, 
perhaps more fo than they were in Spain or 
Italy in the preceding century. 

Soon after the appearance of this diſeaſe here, 
ics putrid nature came to be ſuſpected by a few 
PRYBCIans, and its diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms have 


7 3 7 r 
been deſcribed with great accuracy by Dr. Fother- 
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gil 
The late Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, lik 
wie favoured us with his experience, and many 
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are well known. 
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part of it, wherever it appeared, is freſh in 
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every body's memory: indeed it is Ps within 
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tele few years that Sutton's method (and he is 
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uy entitled to the honour of it) quicted the 
112043 of the people, by convincing them of its 
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not being ſo frightful a malady under proper 
management. And of what, after all, does this 
management conſiſt? Of freſh air, light foods, 
fruits, framentaccous ſubſtances, vegetables, anti- 
ſeptic and antiphlogiſtcic diet, and proper purging 
paylic, 

The ſucceſs of Sutton's method, in the cure 
of the ſmall-pox, confirmed me in the belief, 
that waatever corrected the humours, and cleared 


the body moſt effectually of putrid materials, 


gave the beſt title to ſucceſs in this diſeaſe, for 
theſe reaſons: Becauſe its appearances through- 
out were o remarkably putrid ; becauſe it wa: 
generated or communicated (no matter which) 
by foul or infectious air; becauſe it was moſt 


* 
* 


prevalent in the beginning of winter; becauſe i: 
was more fatal in low and damp ſituations; 
becauſe it was fed by looſe and putrid blood, 
as it was of a bilious nature in all its ſymp- 
toms ; and becauſe it was rendered more dangerous 
by impure and putrid foods, and increaied in 
its violence by imperfect perſpiration, and thin 
cloathing, as well as moſt common in relaxed and 


1 
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cate habits. 

To how more diſtinctly in how many in- 
[tnces we are alarmed about the Ulcerated Sore- 
Lroat without ſufficient ground, and, even where 
it is malignant in its nature, how {ſpeedily that 


treatment, which is found to be moſt proper in 
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putric feverc, changes the Appearances, and reir 
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in one Lady of nineteen or twenty, the 
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ders the diſeaſe leſs dangerous and leſs fatal, 
being the object of this article, I proceed to 
divide it into two ſorts, the Ulcerated and Ma- 
lignant; becauſe, though the viceration in the 
throat is very nearly ſimilar in both, and even 
correſponds in ſome of the ſymptoms, yet it differs 
exccedingly in others, eſpecially in the degree 
of danger; the laſt requiring, from the ver. firſt 
ſelzure, the ſtrongeſt antiſeptics, no le!z than the 
ſtricteſt attention. 

Every appearance proves that both forts are 
putrid and infectious, communicating each the 
other. At a gentleman's houſe in I, ington the 
worlt ſymptoms of the Malignant were to be 
ſeen in his children, While 5 the Ulcerous 
prevailed arnong his maid- ſervanta; and the ſuecies 


SE _ es EC 
that was attended with two or three days fck- 
neſs, with the greateſt dejection of ſpirits, both 
„ 1 b 1111 2 2 - + £> 4+ —— — % 
the ſcarlet and miliary eruption (the laſt ſert of 
14 re neee, ns 
eruption ſeldom 1tows 1ctiet till che fifth er Hxth 
1 oduced only the common ſor rtr 
ay) produced only the common ſort in the 
32 „ J „ 13 
maid-ſervants who attended. At the {ame houſe, 
— 


returned a ſecond time, three or four das afte 
ſhe had a complete criſis to the firſt; but this 
is the only inſtance in which I have cbicrved a 
ſecond ſeizure from the ſame infection. 

One would imagine, that a diſeaſe fo evide oY 
putrid would ſecure againſt a ſtate of juice 
ul inflammatory; and yet the Niciics were 

T2 caught 
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caught in a few days by a child of fix or 
ſeven years old, juſt eſcaped from the Malig- 
nant Sore-throat, where four or five bleedings 
were neceſſary to ſave the lungs from peripneu- 
mony and ulceration, and where the blood was 
ſizy in an extreme degree. Such is the power 
of that inviſible thing called Infection, and ſuch 
the difference between the ſtate of our juices in 
putrid and inflammatory fevers 
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ing the ipiitle, which is fol! N by a chillineſs of 
longer or thorter duration, with pain in the back 
bh and limbs, as in the acceſſion of any common 
. fever, attended with a coniiderable depreſſion of 
A ſpirits, and a fort of head-ach which ſeldom 
I fails to attend putrid fevers, and which I can- 
compare to any thing fo well as the head- 
that one Citen feels who has been long in a 
play-houe or public aſſembly. Theſc 

tf mptems mark the diſeaſe, even before 
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degree of ulceration is diſcoverable in the tonſils, 
reſembling ſometimes the confluent ſmall-pox be- 
fore maturation, and ſeated in the middle of the 
tonſi!l only; ſometimes a foul flough covers 
the whole tonſil, attended with more pain 
than diſuculty in ſwallowing: a fullneſs may 
likewiſe be felt externally on the ſides of the 
throat, where the tonſils are ſituated, and tender 
to the toucn, 

Where this particular ſpecies of infection finds 
the body ſtrong, the ſtamina good, the ſtomach 
and inteſtines not much 1 the cæliac and 
chylopoetic ſyſtem free from material obſtructions 
or cacochymy, the air healthful, the ſeaſon unfa- 
vourable to putrefaction as in the end of winter 
and ſpring too, the barometer high, the ſituation 
not too low, the foods not too coarſe, the cloath- 
ing not too thin, and without any preceding 
great irregularities in diet, or by fitting up in 
infected or foul air, and crowded aſſemblies; 
under theie circumſtances I ſhould expect the 
Ulcerated Sore-throat only as above delineated, 
withour malignity, and the patient diſpoſed to 
fall into caſy relieving ſweats, a ſpeedy diminu- 
tion of the depreſſion of ſpirits, and of the 
head-och and pains, with a pertect fediment in 
the water, in a ſhorter ſpace of time than in 
any other continued fever known to the ancients, 


or tous; I mean, within four days, 
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The cure depends on correcting the juices by 
our Firſt and Second Formula, on: keeping the 
body open with the Fourth or Fifth, ſupporting 
the ſtrength with the Eighth or Ninch, and promo- 
ting a diaphoreſis by the Seventh; and, if animal 
foods cannot be diſpenſed with, by mixing a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of acid (as lemon juice or vinegar) 
with broths made of new-killed meat, or of fowls 
fed on grain : mean time the parts affected ſhould 
often be touched with mel roſe acidulated with 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt, twenty drops of the laſt to 
about an ounce of tne firſt ; or at leaſt the tonſils 
and throat ſhould be gargled with the above, 
moderately diluted by battey- water or ſage- tea, 
until the ulceration diſappears. 
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F the ſpecies of Putrid Sore-throat, which we 
1 now proceed to deſcribe, continued to appear 
with as mild an aſpect, and proved as feldon; 
fatal here, or n the country of England, as it 
was repreſented to have done in 1769 in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, or in the 
neighbouring "= it would ceaſe to deſerve 
the character of Malignant, and ſcarce require 
any further 4 to render it more mild, or 


But 
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But having ſeen it in ſo bad a form, within 
theſe twelve months, as to comprehend all the 
ſymptoms which are conſidered as characters of 
the moſt Malignant fevers, with the additional 
circumſtance of appearing in very high ſituations, 
as at Harrow on the Hill; and at a ſeaſon of 
the year (in the months of June and July) whe 
putrid fevers are ſcarcely ſer in; I hope ir 
will not be conſidered as preſumption in me, 
where my ſubject naturally leads to give a par- 
ticular example of a putrid fever, if I make a 
few remarks on the preſent mode of practice 
in ſuch a complaint, and affirm, that until a 
plan more exquiſitely antiſeptic be purſued, it 
mult continue to alarm the public with too much 
reaſon. 

cannot refrain from obſerving, that a ſort 
of fatality has attended the treatment of diſeaſes 
termed Malignant; I mean the general belief, 
that medicines called Alexipharmac, or Cordial, 
are alone able to overcome malignity, in Wh. 
ever ſhape it may appear. Upon what principles 
of philoſophy or chymiſtry thoſe practitioners 
proceed, who have adopted ſuch ideas, they beſt 
can tell: that they continue to entertain them 
againſt the evidence of the moſt glaring facts, 
beſides the want of ſucceſs in many inſtances, 
is what gives me moſt concern, and will, I 
doubt not, with candid minds exculpate me, not 
only for the ſtrictures J have made on the pre- 

P 4 ſent 
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ſent method of treatiyg putrid fevers in general, 
but alſo for any I ſhall make on the uſual 
management of the Malignant Sore-throat in ſeve- 
ral important lar, and the rather, as 1 
perſuade myicif they will fee how much I am 
diſpoſed to fall in with their ideas where they 
are etablihed on ſolid principles, and where 
manifeſt ſucceſs, as well as found phyſiology, 
give a ſanction to their utility. 

Before we proceed to the cure, let us ſee 
What ure the ſymptoms which mark 1ts nature, 
that we may judge from them, and the other 
morbid appearances, what probability there is of 
the indications of cure being fully anſwered by that 
antiieptic plan which we eſpoule fo confidently, 
and which we recommend ſo warmly. 

It is really curious to obſerve, that almoſt 
every ſymptom of every ſpecies of putrid fever, 
from the Bilious to the AUS (1 had almoit 
ſaid, to the Peſtilential) accompanies one degree 
or other of his rid Sore-throat; on which 
account, among others, much may be learned 
BY an accu attention to all its ſymptoms. 
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at once the infected perſon turns pale and looks 
like a corpſe, is taken with ſuch a giddineſs of 
the head as precedes faintneſs, grows ſick, vomits 
or purges, is ſeized with violent head-ach, 
depreſſion of ſpirits, and a ſhivering fit; all which 
ſucceed one another in the ſpace of a few hours, 
along with redneſs and ſwelling in the face, 
and with an inflammation and waterineſs in the 
eyes, as in the meaſles. By this time he can no 
longer ſtand ; nay, ſeems ready to die away with 
debility and faintneſs; and an eryſipelatous red- 
neſs diſcovers itſelf in the fauces, with ulceration 
and ſlough. In fuch circumſtances the nature 
of the diſeaſe can ſcarcely be miſtaken, as every 
concomitant ſymptom ſhows it to be a fever of 
the putrid kind, in which the blood is very 
acrimonious, in a diſſolved and putreſcent ſtate, 
and contagious in a high degree. Such are the 
ſymptoms which ſtamp it with the character of 
Malignity. 1f, notwithſtanding theſe appearances, 
its putrid nature ſhall ſtill be diſputed by any 
one, let him attend to the ſymptoms which ſuc- 
ceed thoſe we have mentioned ; - and which, as 
we ſaid before, are diſtinctly traced by Dr. Fo- 
thergill, particular the ſwellings in the parotid 
and ſubmaxillary glands, and in the tonſils exter- 
nally (by the ſize of all which we may judge 
f the quantity as well as quality of the diſeaſe) 
beſides the c-dematous appearances of the neck 
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30d throat with the ſame ſort of tumefaction 
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on other parts of the body, as in the wriſts 
and fingers; the general eryſipelatous colouz 
that comes about the ſecond day on the face, 
neck, breait, and hands, to the finger ends, 
which laſt are tinged in ſo remarkable a manner 
that the ſeeing them only is ſufficiently patho- 
gnomonic of the malady ; and finally, a great 
number of ſmall pimples, of a colour more in- 
tenſe inan that which ſurrounds them, appearing 
in the arms and other parts of the body.---Sec 
Dr. Fothergill's gth edition of his Treatiſe on 
the Putrid Sore-throat. 

The ſame writer has judicioufly obſcrved, that 
a wrong ſtep at the firſt may put it beyond 
the power of art to afford relief. 

It is agreed on all hands, that the body muſt 
be very plethoric indeed, and in adults only, to 
require bleeding: I never ſaw it neceſſary even 


D 
once. I believe the repetition of it to be in 


general deadly. 

Neither do hemorrhages from the noſe relieve 
the patient; they have indeed been reckoned 
dangerous here, as in other putrid diſtempers; 
and yet I have ſeen them happen very often, 
without proving a mortal ſymptom. In the 
blood, if drawn away, the craſſamentum is 
rather of a lax gelatinous texture, than denſe or 
compact, fine and rich, florid as lamb's blood, 
and quite foft,---See Doctors Fothergill and 
Huxham, 
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Fmptying the ſtomach by a gentle vomit will 
ſcarce ever fail to be of uſe; and there certainly 
appears to be a part of the putrid humours, 
that can only be diſcharged from the body by 
the ſtomacn. 

Where there is a looſeneſs I generally correct 
the hu nours with my Antifepric Wine-whey, No. II. 
by. lemonade, tamarind tea, or imperiale. I 
never ſaw the loofenets treated in this manner 
do hurt, though the purging is coramonly dreaded 
as the greateit ſcarecrow in the Malignant Sore- 
throat, and therefore checked by every power of 
art. It did not hurt laſt ſummer in two young 
gentlemen, of noble families, thongh it went on 
after the ſcarlet and crimſon eruption was com- 
plete: and where it has been ſtopped by opiates 
and aſtringents, it has ſtill proved fatal. 

We have ſeen caſes in which bliſters did not 
mend the matter, Heredia feidom found any 
benefit from them; and we nave remarked above, 
that if made of cantharides they are totally 
agalnit the genius and character of the Putrid 
fever. To look for any utility from the diſcharge 
they occaſion, in a diſcaſe where there ſcarcely 
exiſts any purulency, and where there is too 
much ſtimulus every wacre, appears rather to 
be worthy of a doating nurie, than of a man 
of ſenſe and ſkill. 

Dr. Fothergill has given us the hiſtory of two 
caſes where warm aromatic cordials and anodyne 

altringents 
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aſtringents were adminiſtered aſſiduouſſy, with 
uitable nouriſhment, and veſicatories applied ſuc- 
ceſſively to the neck, the back, and arms, but 
without effect. 

There is not in this diſcaſe a more favourable 
ſymptom than a diſpoſition to feat, with a 
ſoft and moiſt kin: nothing ſeems to ſhorten it 
ſo much, to take off the delirium {ooner, or to 
promote ſo happily a good ſediment in the 
water. Our Firſt and our Seventh Formula 
have the beſt effects in this way. How ſeldom 
does Peruvian bark perform any of theſe good 
offices for tlie patient! 

I never gal volatiles, except Mindererus's 
ſpirit, ſalt of amber, or the anodyne liquor of 
F. Hoffman, which are all antiſeptic; ; becauſe 1 
know that volatiles only diſpoſe the juices to be 
more putrid, or quicken the putrid procels 
where it has already taken place too ſurely. 

Where cordials are wanted, or indicated, we 

be at no lots While currant jelly, orange 
and lemon, or wines diluted into what 1s called 
Bijhop 
can be 
better cordial draught than our Seventh or Lighth 


— 


or Negus, or yet pure wine or old cyder, 


5 
had. I am not acquainted with any 
Formula. I never: did, nor ever do N 
to ſce the ſtrength ſupported, or the diſeaſe alle- 
yiated, 3 any poſlible preparation of animal 
ſubſtances. After ſweating has begun, I believe 
inge will never hurt, if given with moderation, 
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Sect. 2.] 
either diluted as above, or mixed with panada, 
ſago, rice and other gruels. Contraſt with this 
kind of practice theirs who give draughts, com- 
poſed of God knows what, ſo often as every 
two or three hours day and night, for days and 
nights ſucceſſively, as if nature neither required 
other drinks, or foods, or repole. 
If the circumſtances of the cafe require it, 
Peruvian bark is hurried down with the ſame 
haſte and follicitude ; and bark muſt be given in 
our times, whether indicated or not. Where this 
beſt and only true febrifuge drug is neceſſary, 
(and it has often the happy power of triumphing 
over malignity in this diſeaſe, as well as in other 
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putrid fevers, given as in our Twelfth Formula) 
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{ſevered in for days and nights together, without 


an i to the poor perſeci ited patient, when 
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the {Kin, or the increaſed dryneſs, blackneſs, and 
hardneis of the tongue, ſo ſtrongly and fully 
point Out the impropriety Gf f perſiſting longer in 
Its Uſe; or as if it were, even in i tuation, 
dur lalt and ſole reſource, though in fact we 
nave {0 many other aids from fruits, wines, and 
trong until eptics boch vegetable and mineral. 
Theſe laſt remarks are equally applicable to the 
Putrid Fever at large, and to the Malignant 


Sore- t! 110A under CH nlide ration. 
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N In this diſeaſe topical applications are very 
4 uſeſul, and indeed ablolutely neceſſary: we have 
| ſpecified above the beſt and moſt powerful. I 
; | have known the patients to expreſs their longing 


to have their throats touched with that reviving 
application (as they called it) of mel roſe and 
ſpirit of fea ſalt. 

It is not uncommon to ſee too little attention 
paid to the appearances of the throat and tonſils, 
I was once ſent for to a Lady of rank, who had 
fled to town with a quinzey as ſhe apprehended, 
where her apothecar. had harraſſed her by two 
| - bleedings, a ſtrong purge, and a large bliſter, 
When I looked into her throat I diſcovered « 
{mall fiſn-bone ſticking in one of her tonſils, 
which upon being removed left her in perfect 
health. 


In a perſon, who had died of a diſeaſe in his 


5 


ll 


; throat in fourteen hours, it was ſuppoſed to 
5 be the Malignant Sore-throat ; but upon dilteftion 
there was not the leaſt appearance of diſcaſe in 
the tonſils, nor eryſipelatous appearance in the 
throat, but only a few drops of matter on the 
edge of the rima glottidis. 

It is hoped, that what we have advanced may 
be ſufficient to demonſtrate the neceſſity of an 
antiſeptic regimen througliout, for the cure of 
the Ulcerated and Malignant Sore-throat in par- 


ticular, no leſs than for the Putrid fever in gencral. 
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ME DICAME NT OR UM. 


[. 
SERUM ANTISEPTICUM. 
R. Lat. vaccin. Ibis. 


Aquæ purz Ib. 
Simul ebulliant; dein admiſce ſucc. aurantiorum 
Sevillz limonior. a ziß. ut fiat ſerum. 


IT. = 
SERUM ANTISEPTICUM VINOSUM, 
R. La. vaccin. Ibif6. 
quæ pure Ibſ6. 
S1mul cbulliant; dein admiſce vini Rhenani veteris, 
vel vim albi cujuſvis Hiſpanici, 3ij. ſucc. limo- 
nior, 31, ut fiat ſerum. 


III. 
POTUS ANTIPHLOGISTICUS, 


R. Hordei Gallic. 51. 
Decoque in aqum lIbiij. ad colaturz Iby. cui ad- 
miſce mell. Anglic. 3i. ſal. nitri purificat. Zibb. 
ut flat potus communis. 
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IV. 


POTUS ANTISEPTICUS APERIENS (Imperiale vulgò.) 
R. Cremor. tartar. 31}. 

Solve in aquæ pure bullientis congio, & edulcora 
q. ſ. ſyrup. cortic. aurantior. Hiſpalenſium. 


V. 
APOZ EMA ANTISEPTICUM PURGANS. 
R. Fruct. tamarind. ib. 
Decoque in aquæ pure Six. ad v1. colaturæ; Cu; 
adhùc ſervidæ admiſce mann. opt. 516. tartar. 
ſolubil. 36. Cujus ſumat dimidium primo mane, 


& quod reſtat poſt bihorium. 


VI. 
HAUSTUS APERIENS SEDATIVUS. 
R. Tartar. ſolubil. 21. 
Mann. opt. Ziß. 
Succ. limon. Zi]. 
Aquæ pur 511. 
M. fiat hauſtus ſextà quaque hor: ſumendus. 


VII. 
GAUSTUS DIAPHORETICUS SEDATIVUS. 
R. Spirit, Minderer. 
AGuiz DUR a Zvi. 
I 1guor. anodya. miner. Hoffman. gutt. xv. 
Syrup. e mecon. Zi. 
M. fiat Hauſtus bis in die ſumendus, aut 8và quaque 
Or A.“ 
* This draught happens to be the only preſcription I could 


ever cout:ive, which ſuited all the flages of Putrid Fevers, after 
the fir week, as a diaphoretic and ſedative at the ſame time. 
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VIII. 
HAUS TOS CARDIACUS DIVI TUM. 


Vini Burgundic. 


re 


vel Burdegalenſ. 


aut Rhenani veteris, 31. 
Sext. quique hor ſumendus, aut pro re nat2, 
IX. 
HAUS TUS CARDIACUS GECONOMICUS. 


R. Vini pomacet veteris, 


vel Luſitanic. rubr. 
aut Hiſpanici tenuior. Ziß. 


= 1 


ori quaque 8va ſumendus, aut pro re natl. 
X. þ 
PULVIS PROPHYLACTiCUS NOSTER. 
R. Sal. polychreſt. 
Pulv. radic. rhabarbar. a gran. 1:. 


M. pro un: dof, 4 horis ante cibum aut potum 


ſumend. ex cyatho cujutvis vchiculi: quando | 
inccperit catharſis, bibat affaum Potùs Antiſeptic. j 
Aperient. No. IV. vel liquoris Lemonade dict. j 
XI. b 

PULVI3 ANTIHEITICUS ET ANTIRACHITICUS 4 
INFANTUM, } 

be. Sal. polychreſt. ß. 0 
Puly. rad. rhabarbar. gran. iii. iv. v. vi. vel vii. i 

NM. pro uni dof, omni mane tumend. per 14 dies, li 
vel doiicc ceiicrit Febris Heetica, aut Tumor 
Abdominis. 4 
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M. fiat hauſtus pro re natà ſumendus & repetendus, 
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XII. 
FEBRIFUGUM ANTISEPTICUM. 


— 


R. Decoct. (fortior.) cortic. Peruvian. 31j. 


\ | 4 
Spiritàs fal's marin. gutt. v. 


N. B. Had I been more ambitious of dying a rich man, 


than of living an uſeſul member of ſocicty, the powers of 
our PROPHYLACTIC POWDER in preventi g Putrid Fevers, 
or of nipping them in the bud, and thoſe of the Ax TIEC· 
Tic and ANTIRACHITI1C one, for curing, as it by miracle, 
the HeQtic Fever and the Swelled Bellies of Children in this 
town, would have remained a ſecret while I lived. If it 
ſha'l be (21d, that the materials of both have been long in uſe, 
I reply, That the firit has not been given in the doſe which 
I recommend, nor known to be ſit for the purpoſe of pre- 
vention; and that the laſt has not been publiſhed before, 


nor its virtues underſiood. 
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